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Sealing electron gun 
assemblies into 
cathode ray tubes 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


EFORE the advent of television as a home entertainment 

for the millions, an electronic device known as a cathode 
ray tube found limited applications in scientific measuring 
instruments. Today, this device is the heart of every television 
receiver, and it is being mass-produced to remarkably high 
standards of performance and reliability. 

In the operation of the cathode ray tube in a television 
receiver, a beam of electrons, modulated by the signals received 
from the transmitter, impinges on a luminescent screen. The 
scanning action of the electron beam reconstructs the trans- 
mitted picture, while the varying intensity of the beam pro- 
vides the light and shade. 

In direct-viewing receivers the picture is seen on the actual 
face of the tube. In projection receivers a picture of high 
brilliance, produced on the face of a tiny cathode ray tube, is 
magnified, and is then projected on to a viewing screen. 

The manufacture of cathode ray tubes is a major activity of 
the Mullard organisation, and hundreds of thousands are pro- 
duced annually for the British radio and television industry. 
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There’s a future 


In SPEKL 


IVE YEARS AGO, to meet the future needs of the steel industry’s 
first post-war development plan, B.I.S.C. (Ore) Limited, the 
buying organisation for the steel firms, sent their mining 


engineers to French West Africa. Along with their French 


colleagues they proved the existence of vast deposits of 
worthwhile iron ore near Conakry. 

_ Since then a huge new mine has come into operation; it is 
potentially capable of producing many millions of tons of this 
vital mineral each year and already shipments from it have 


reached Britain. 


To bring this enterprise to fruition has meant clearing 
hundreds of acres of bush, laying miles of roads and rail tracks, 
installing a hydro-electric power plant and creating a complete. 
modern town. In addition a new deep water wharf has been 
built at the port of Conakry with a modern loading installation 
which has a capacity of 1,500 tons per hour. : 

This is only one of the ways steel firms are providing the raw 
materials to meet the future needs of modern industry, science 


and engineering. 
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McCarthy Over Europe 


By JOSEPH HARSCH 


ASSUME from reports reaching here* from home that there is 

still in some quarters in America, particularly in Washington, 

regret that the American delegation at the Washington Foreign 

Ministers Conference agreed to the holding of talks with the 
Russians, even though those talks are now to take place only within a 
narrow framework, ‘if at all. Speaking as an American reporter who has 
been travelling through western Europe for some six weeks now, I feel 
that I can, and in fact should, report to you that had that concession not 
been made in Washington this week, the great alliance of free countries 
would in all reasonable probability have become a memory of past 
aspirations, not a reality of the present times. 

It is not possible for an American to appreciate without coming over 
here the real extent of the decline which American influence and prestige 
has suffered in the minds of its European allies. Since I am speaking 
from London I should, in theory, be giving you a report on what is 
happening in Britain. There are many interesting things happening here, 
including of course the story of Princess Margaret’s romance. There is 
also the story of Britain’s economic boom, with its future political 
implications. I suppose that there has not been so much new construc- 
tion in the old City of London at any one time since the days after the 
Great Fire. Her sooty old face has been washed and repainted, her war 
scars are disappearing and being replaced by new buildings. War-time 
austerity has all but disappeared. Life and business are both brisk. 
Whether it is the beginning of a new normalcy or a prodigal indulgence 
which cannot be sustained is a matter of sharp disagreement between 
her two Political parties. But there is no doubt about the present fact. 
Britain is having her first real post-war boom of life, business, and 
activity. It would seem from surface appearances that Britain is at last 
in earnest and serious competition with the pace of German recovery, 
which has over the past several years been the most prominent and most 
noticed feature of European life. All of that is an important and a con- 
tinuing story, not yet, I think, sufficiently told to the American audience. 


However, I will with some reluctance put that story aside for what seems 
to me to be a more urgent story. 

I have visited Europe every two years since the end of the war. On 
each occasion there has been one most prominent feature of the European 
scene. There can, I think, be no doubt about what the most prominent 
single feature is this summer: it is the widespread, almost universal, 
really appalling decline of European confidence in American leadership. 
That decline has for the moment been checked by Washington’s agree- 
ment of this week to permit and to participate in talks with the Russians. 
That decline will inevitably be resumed if American leadership does not 
succeed in securing a truce in Korea. But for the moment there is a 
check to the decline. This is not because Europeans, any more than 
Americans, indulge in foolish optimism about the prospect of peace 
emerging from talks with the Russians; there is quite as much realism 
here about the difficulties of getting settlements with Russia as there is 
at home. But there is all through Europe a pervading, almost universal, 
doubt that America really would prefer a settlement with Russia to war 
with Russia. 

I am not referring only to opinion in Britain: the condition is less 
apparent here than on the Continent. I am talking even more about 
France, Germany, Italy, and the other western European countries. 
Throughout free Europe there is a crisis of declining respect for and of 
confidence in American leadership. It is merely a basic political fact of 
today that there could not be one more step taken towards the unity of 
Europe or towards the building of a European army or towards the 
inclusion of German troops in that army, if there had not been the 
American concession at Washington this week to talk with the Russians 
and to talk with them without pre-conditions. Washington had laid down 
its own pre- -conditions for such talks: there would have to be free 
elections in Germany, a peace treaty for Austria, and a truce in Korea. 
Europe had revolted against what it regarded as impossible pre- 
conditions. Europe has in turn imposed its own pre-condition upon 


* Broadoast from London on July 17: the last in a series of six talks entitled ‘ An American Looks at Europe’ 
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America; it has declared, in effect, that it would not follow American 
leadership one step further unless its own pre-condition of willingness 
to talk with the Russians had first been met. If the talks with the 
Russians fail, as almost everyone in Europe agrees that they well may, 
then Europe will be ready to re-accept some measure of American 
leadership. But the talks must come first. 

There is wide disagreement among those who study this matter of 
the decline of American influence in Europe over its causes. The popular 
tendency is to attribute it all to one man named Joseph McCarthy. 
The junior senator from Wisconsin would be flattered if he knew how 
prominent he has become in Europe. By all odds he is the most 
mentioned, most discussed single individual in all of Europe this 
summer. He would perhaps be less flattered by the type of attention he 
gets in different places. The only place where he is not attacked is in the 
communist press; there, he is ignored. Whether the communists watch 
him with pleasure or bewilderment I do not know, I only know that the 
communists watch him without attacking him. Then there is also the 
odd European who always hated America, largely, I suppose out of 
jealousy. Such Europeans will say, and do say: “Good for McCarthy; 
he’s showing you Americans in your true colours; he’s proving what we 
always knew, that you’re barbarians ’. 

Those are the two exceptions, the communists and the odd upper- 
class anti-American. Elsewhere—and I say it without exaggeration— 
McCarthy is universally detested and widely feared. He has changed 
profoundly the European image of America. He has been like a magnet 
put down near a pile of iron filings: the little bits of iron have re- 
‘arranged themselves into a new pattern. Europe sees America today as 
the face of McCarthy, and Europe finds that face abhorrent. Things 
have happened in Europe this summer which carry a special and 
ominous implication to a European mind, an implication which an 
American mind does noi easily grasp or accept. Senator McCarthy has 
a private network of agents in Europe, who report to the senator, not 
to the American government. These private agents of the senator are 
no secret to Europeans. They spy on American government officials, they 
ask questions of servants working for Americans, they have even asked 
questions about Americans of foreign government officials who have 
dealings with those Americans. 


Steps Towards a Dictatorship? 

To the European mind, conditioned by fascism before the war and 
to communism af:er the war, a network of private agents spying on 
the officials of a government can mean only one thing—it can mean only 
someone preparing to seize power in order to establish a dictatorship. 
That sounds ridiculous to an American when applied to America; to 
the European it does not sound ridiculous at all. That is the way Hitler 
and Mussolini started, and that is the way the communist governments 
behind the Iron Curtain started. Quite seriously, intelligent and in- 
formed Europeans, even the highest officials of governments most 
friendly to us, feel and express a serious anxiety about the future of 
constitutional government in America. ' 

I am entirely serious when I say that many of our best and most 
respected and most anti-communist friends in Europe are honestly afraid 
that America may be heading towards an ordeal such as they have gone 
through in times past. For example, you could never explain to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer of Germany in acceptable democratic terms the kind 
of thing that has happened to the American diplomatic establishment 
in Germany. There are no European terms of reference for such a thing 
except in the context of fascism or communism. Chancellor Adenauer 
knew personally and respected the American diplomats who have been 
driven from their posts in Germany. Neither the German Chancellor nor 
any other European Prime Minister would ever permit one of his 
diplomats to be driven from his post by legislative pressure. Nor would 
he ever permit a personal attack to be made on one of his diplomats in 
the Legislature. In European countries such things are considered in- 
to‘erable: they are. also incomprehensible. They happen in Russia; they 
happened under fascism. They do not happen in free European 
countries. They have happened to a whole series of American diplomats 
all over Europe. 

As far as America’s information services in Europe are concerned, 
they might almost as well go home. One American who resigned recently 
from Munich did so saying: “A missionary cannot afford to accept 
sympathy from people he is trying to convert ’. No American missionary 
is going to sell America to Europe as long as Europe sees America in 
M-=Carthy’s image, which it thinks it does today. America’s missionaries 
are the objects of European sympathy, and that is about all they are. 
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The eee is even more direct than that. Fs say advisedly, and on the 
basis of much reporting, that in Europe generally, and particularly in 
France and Italy, Europe’s impression of Senator McCarthy has de- 
prived anti-communism of respectability. The French police today are 


‘not bringing communist leaders to trial. They had been doing that under 


a programme of getting such men and women safely behind bars. They 
have had to suspend the programme. In today’s mood in France the 
police could not obtain convictions in court against them. The French- 
man is too inclined to say that if anti-communism and McCarthyism 
are the same thing, then he wants no part of anti-communism. No 
matter how absurd all this may sound to an American, it is the state 
of affairs in Europe today. 

However, this reporter does not agree with the view that Senator 


McCarthy is the cause of the decline of American prestige and influence _ 


in Europe. The senator has, I think, focused and crystallised the con- 
dition and given Europeans a specific target for their frustrations and 
disappointments and doubts and fears. The senator did not create the ~ 
condition, though. It would continue to exist, I think, if the senator 
from Wisconsin were to disappear. Where it actually began is a matter 
of conjecture: opinions differ. I would say myself that it probably had 
its most specific point of origin when the allied armies in Korea crossed 
the thirty-eighth parallel. The decline increased during the political 
campaign, when Secretary of State Dulles talked about ‘liberation ’ and 
a more dynamic foreign policy. 

Plainly, the word liberation has a very different sound in Europe 
from the one it has in America. At home, to our American ears, libera- 
tion sounds like something positive after years of negative action; it 
sounds like getting on with the job. In Europe, however, it has an 
ominous and a terrifying overtone. In foreign policy today’s European 
is a conservative, he is passionately interested in conserving and rebuild- 
ing the life he has salvaged from the last war. He wants no part of 
risks, adventures, war, or the threat of wars. To him the old idea of 
containment never became stale; to him the idea of containment was 
and continues to be a conservative, sensible, intelligent approach to the 
problem of Russia. It seems more than ever sensible, now that signs of 
weakness show up in the Russian state and in the Russian system of 
satellite states. The European is more than content .to let liberation come 
as gradually and as painlessly as possible. To the European, liberation 
and dynamism sound not only radical but revolutionary. They connote 
violence to minds profoundly unattracted by concepts of violence. They 
connote recklessness to minds yearning for safe and cautious driving. It 
sounds even more reckless when talk of liberation is coupled with cuts 
in armed strength. The European understands speaking boldly from 
strength, but not from the appearance of declining strength. Thus it was 
a necessary and an unavoidable thing that Washington this week agreed 
to talks with the Russians. Europe would have preferred the kind of 
talks which Churchill proposed, on the top level, roaming freely over all 
subjects, but at least talks have been proposed. The fear that America 
prefers war to settlement has been abated; on this basis a little useful 
repair work on the structure of the alliance could even be started. 

; —Home Service 


The B.B.C. Quarterly 


Mr. Ivor. BROWN CONTRIBUTES an article to the summer number of 
The B.B.C. Quarterly, which he wrote after the Coronation broadcasts; 
it is entitled ‘ Television’s Challenge to Journalism’. In the course of 
the article he says that ‘Mr. de Lotbiniére and his team . .. did far 
more than achieve a long day’s victory; they seemed to me to affect the 
future of public reporting in a way which must leave Fleet Street 
anxious and perplexed ’. The Ouarterly, which has just been published, 
also contains the following articles: ‘ Broadcasting as Social Contact’, 
by Professor Charles Madge; ‘ Eyebrow Music’, by Percy A. Scholes: 
“The Light Programme: Some’ Problems and Opportunities’, by 
Kenneth Adam; ‘ Archaeology on the Air’, by Dr. Glyn E. Daniel: 
‘Children and Television’, by Freda Lingstrom (Head of Children’s 
Programmes, Television); ‘Talkers and Listeners: Some Notes on 
Broadcast Talks’, by Martin Armstrong. There are two articles on 
technical subjects, illustrated with photographs, diagrams, and tables, 
by members of the B.B.C. Engineering Division: A. V. Lord writes 
on ‘Conversion of Television Standards’, and T. Somerville on 
“ Subjective Comparison of Concert Halls’. The B.B.C. Quarterly (Vol. 
VIII, No. 2) costs 2s. 6d. and may be obtained from the B.B.C. 
Publications Department, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, 
or from the usual newsagents. 
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Model of the colliery at Rothes, east Fife, which is now being built: at the right are the twin winding towers 


Modernising the Mines 


By SAM POLLOCK 


N October 1950, the National Coal Board published its fifteen- 

year plan for a complete reorganisation of our coal-mining industry. 

I have just come back from a tour of the Scottish coal-fields, 

where the developments taking place under the plan are more or 
less typical of what is happening in all our coal-fields, and I would 
like to consider here how the plan seems to be shaping in this, its 
third year. 

. Coal-mining suffers, more than any other economic activity perhaps, 
from a law of diminishing returns. Every ton of coal we get from the 
earth, it might almost be said, is harder and costlier to get than the 
one before it, both in the hewing of the coal, and in getting it to the 
surface. Our coal-mining industry is the oldest in the world. We still 
have vast reserves of coal under the soil of Britain but most of the 
cream—most of the virgin strata, the seams lying nearest the surface 
and therefore the easiest to 
work—has been skimmed off. 
Most of the shallow deposits 
have been worked for a long 
time or are worked out. Our 
mines go deeper and deeper, 
and the working conditions be- 
come tougher, owing to in- 
creasing roof pressure and less 
comfortable temperatures to 


the coal-face gets further and 
further from the shaft—from 
the pit bottom—so that miners 
have a longer ride and walk, 
and, sometimes, crawl, to their 
work, and the coal has a longer 
and longer haul from coal-face 
to shaft. 

That was one of the prob- 
lems at Kingshill colliery in 
the central Scottish coal-field, 
one of those I have been look- 
ing over. After the cage had 
taken them to pit bottom, the . 
men working in one district at 
Kingshill were three miles 
from the coal-face: half of this 


Modern mine-cars, each holding two-and-a-half tons of coal, at a loading point at 
Comrie colliery 
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distance they rode, half of it they walked and crawled—crawled, because 
the roof at the coal-face at Kingshill is an average of two feet from the 
ground—and in that space they are manipulating a mechanical cutter. 
It is conditions like this which explain the greater part of the difference 
in the productivity of the British miner and the miner in the United 
States, where the seams are mostly high, wide, and handsome, near the 
surface, and with working galleries, as one of our mining engineers put 
it to me, “as big as the Albert Hall’. The mere job of getting to work 
for these men at Kingshill—and, having wriggled on my stomach only 
twenty yards to the coal-face there, I would settle for that alone as a 
day’s work, though I know the men working there are used to it and I 
am not—the mere job of getting to the face from pit bottom took these 
men over a hour. 

That used to be the situation. But now a new shaft, called Kingshill 
Number Three, has been sunk 
to this district which in effect, 
without any extension of the 
shift hours, has added one 
whole hour to the time the men 
are able to spend on real pro- 
ductive work at the face. The 
output at Kingshill has already 
gone up from around 1,500 to 
over 2,000 tons a day, an in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent., 
so you may guess there is more 
to it than the addition of an 
hour to the time spent at the 
face. That brings me to one of 
the other features of the re- 
organisation which has taken 
place at Kingshill, and which 
again is typical of what is hap- 
pening under the plan at many 
other collieries. Whenever we 
laymen speak of mechanisation 
of the pits, we are inclined to 
think mostly of mechanical 
aids to cutting or stripping the 
coal at the face. To the British 
mining engineer, the really big 
problem, apart from the job of 
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cutting the coal, is getting it to the surface. It is significant that in 
Scotland they use the term ‘ production shift’, not for the shift that cuts 
the coal, but for the shift that follows the cutters—the people who load 
the coal and haul it to the pit bottom and the surface. Coal is not 
‘ produced ’ until it reaches the pit head. 

Thus speeding-up of haulage is one of the major objectives of the 
plan: and at Kingshill, amongst others, that objective is being attained. 
I stood at the central loading point underground, and watched the 
conveyor belts bringing the coal along converging roadways leading to 
a giant hopper, which loaded it on to a train of twenty of the new 
mine-cars; they are like small railway trucks, carrying two-and-a-half 
tons apiece, and drawn by a diesel locomotive. I saw fifty tons of 
coal loaded on to that train in four minutes, with one man regulating 
the hopper, and one man driving the diesel. Off went the train to the 
pit bottom, where, again, one man operated the hydraulic mechanism 
which pushed one of the mine-cars in rotation on to each of the two 
cages for winding to the surface, and at the same time ejected the 
empty cars for the diesel locomotive to draw back to the loading point. 
It went, literally, like clockwork, and the system accounts for a large 
part of that twenty-five per cent. increase in production. But it is 
not merely the speed of the 
operation. This type of haulage 
enables scores of men—hun- 
dreds, thousands, taken all over 
Britain—to be released from 
what we might call lines-of- 
communication duties, and 
drafted into the front line, to 
direct production of coal at the 
face. 

To see what this means, you . 
need to visit, as I did, a col- 
liery like Bowhill in west Fife, 
where the old and the new 
systems of haulage are work- 
ing, so to speak, side by side. 
At one shaft in Bowhill they 
are still operating the old 
rope-drawn and mostly man- 
handled tubs—carrying a mere 
twelve hundredweight apiece, 
compared to the mine-cars’ 
two-and-a-half tons. To handle 
these tubs requires a mob of 
men: there seemed to be a man at every turn of the roadway, and I 
counted a dozen at the pit bottom laboriously guiding the tubs on to the 
cage, and another twenty handling and directing them at the pit head. At 
Bowhill’s other shaft, they now have mine-cars and locomotives, and 
electric instead of steam winding, and hydraulic loading and unloading 
of the cars, and at the pit head an amazing vehicle called a traverser 
which runs between the two cages grabbing the returned empty cars and 
pushing them into each cage in turn, to replace the loaded cars coming 
up from below. In this modernised section, both pit bottom and pit head 
and the roadways from the face to the shaft seemed absolutely deserted 
—hardly a man in sight anywhere: a man above and a man below 
pressing buttons had replaced the whole army required to attend the 
tubs. The manager at Bowhill almost apologised for the presence of 
two men at the pit bottom when I went down. One of them, he ex- 
plained, was an understudy. 

Screening and washing the coal is another lines-of-communication 
job which, with the old-fashioned manual methods, absorbed, and still 
absorbs in too many pits, much labour which would be better used 
elsewhere. Bowhill is one of the collieries where the work of twenty 
or thirty men is now being done by one, operating an automatic screen- 
ing and washing plant. During the forthcoming fortnight’s holiday—a 
fortnight this year, for the first time—I am told that a gang of men 
will be going all out at Bowhill to equip the second shaft with the 
up-to-date haulage system of the first. The complete reorganisation 
scheme includes the sinking of a third shaft to a depth of 3,000 feet. 
Work on this new shaft began last year, but that is a long job. When the 
full scheme has been completed, Bowhill will be producing 5,000 tons 
of coal a day. 

But the really big part of the plan for coal involves, not the reorganisa- 
tion or reconstruction of individual collieries, but the reorganisation of 
whole coalfields, involving in turn the closing down of uneconomic pits 
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A miner at work in a marrow seam in a Scottish mine 
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(where in some cases it costs more to mine the coal than the highest 
price that can be demanded from the customer) and the concentration 
of men and equipment in areas, including the new mines which are 
being sunk, where both can be much more profitably employed. The 
final objective of the national plan is to give us between 240,000,000 


and 260,000,000 tons of coal a year, from something like half the num- — 


ber of pits that were being operated in 1950, and this with 80,000 
fewer miners than were employed when the plan was devised. The 
output of many of these reorganised pits will be in the region of 4,000 
to over 5,000 tons of coal a day, whereas the average of many of the 
pits they will replace was sometimes under 1,000_tons. 

It is expected that the reduction in man-power will be brought about _ 
without hardship or unemployment, simply through retirement of older 
miners—and the average miner in Britain today is over forty—and 
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through other normal causes. What could involve hard feelings and 


heart-burnings is the need for miners from worked-out or uneconomic 
pits and coalfields to move themselves and their families to new homes 
and new jobs. In Scotland, since nationalisation, forty-three collieries 
have been closed down, mostly in the older central coal-field, and 
about 6,000 miners have had to move to other areas. But, thanks to. 
careful and continuous consul- 
tation and co-operation be- 
tween the miners, the Board, 
and the local authorities, who 
have helped with housing and 
other amenities, this large-scale 
migration has been carried out 
voluntarily and cheerfully. 

One part of the plan which 
is giving quick and gratifying 
results is the sinking of surface 
mines: outcrop mines, where 
the coal is hauled up an in- 
clined roadway driven into the 
hillside, without the vast ex- 
pense and work of sinking a 
shaft. I saw the surface mine 
they are working at Benarty, in 
central Fife, where the output 
is twice the national average, 
and where all the haulage and 
surface work seems to be 
handled by the manager and a 
couple of assistants—a truly 
button-press affair, again with all the manual labour being concentrated 
where it does most good, at the face. : 

But my most interesting experience in the Scottish coal-fields was 
my first sight of one of the new collieries being opened there, at Rothes 
in east Fife. From a mile away I thought they were erecting two vast 
blocks of modern flats: they were in fact the lofty twin winding towers 
which cover the two deep shafts. The final height of these towers will 
be 192 feet—higher than Nelson’s column in Trafalgar Square. The 
shafts have reached 1,600 feet—further below the earth than the Empire 
State Building in New York is above it—and will go to about 3,000; 
and from them, when the colliery is fully working, 5,000 tons of coal 
will be wound to the top every day. Everything will be under cover. 
From the moment the miner enters the well-equipped pit-head baths till 
he leaves at the end of his shift, he will have a roof, on the surface a 
high and substantial roof, over his head. Between the towers, and also 
under cover, will be the elaborate pit-head transport system—the trans- 
port circulation hall—and another building will house the most modern 
plant for screening and washing the coal. The familiar colliery skyline 
of winding gear will be missing. Instead, the traveller for miles off will 
have a view of what will be one of the spectacles, and engineering | 
glories, of Scotland. 

Rothes is only one of the new collieries that are planned in Scotland 
and the other coal-fields of Britain. With all the other signs I saw of 
vigour and imagination in the drive for coal, it provided, I think, 
despite the threat of a coal shortage this winter, a heartening vision of 
the future of the industry.—Home Service 


Celebrating the one hundred and twentieth anniversary of its foundation, 


_ the National Provincial Bank has brought out an attractive booklet entitled 


Bold Adventure. It contains a succinct account by Aytoun Ellis of the 
development of British banking in general and of the National Provincial 
Bank in particular, as well as a‘number of interesting illustrations. 5 
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Trade Unionists in Stockholm 


’ By BERTRAM MYCOCK, B.B.C. industrial correspondent 


HE International Confederation of Free Trade Unions can 

fairly be said to have been fortunate in the timing of their 

biennial congress in Stockholm. The revolt in eastern Germany 

and east Berlin on June 16 and 17 gave the congress a rallying 
point for all the speeches on freedom and the struggle for democracy, 
the right to organise inter-trade unions, the human rights, in fact, which 
are summed up by this trade-union International in its three-word 
slogan, ‘ Bread, Freedom, Peace’. 


Three-Man Commission for Berlin 

Not that these speeches would not have been made in any case. The 
I.C.F.T.U. moves and has its being through oratory and resolutions, 
committees and votes. But the fact that the German revolt was fresh 
in the mind, that seen from the west it has a significance which is begin- 
ning to be recognised as of first-rate importance, gave the Stockholm 
conference an impetus and brought vigour and colour to many of the 
speeches. We had action, too: a three-man commission appointed to go 
to Berlin; all the excitement of last-minute plans for air travel; midnight 
conferences; interviews with Germans under sentence of death; and 
then the report to an excited and tense congress, and the feeling which 
it gave the delegates that here, at last, is something concrete to be 
done to help those stirrings of revolt behind the Iron Curtain. The 
German revolt, then, was the centrepiece of the Stockholm congress. 

On the opening day, Sweden’s Prime Minister, Mr. Erlander, said 
that a free trade-union movement can never become a mere piece of 
government machinery. And in saying, also, that the I.C.F.T-U. has 
helped to lay the foundations of a free trade-union movement which will 
not let itself be exploited by anti-democratic forces, the Prime Minister 
was referring to the origins of this body. It is now four years since 
British delegates walked out of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
which they had helped to form, and which they found at last to be domi- 
nated by communism. Others followed the British lead and, three-and- 
a-half years ago, a conference in London established the I.C.F.T.U.— 
a body of trade unions from seventy-odd countries and with now nearly 
54,000,000 members. After the Prime Minister came Mr. George 
Meany, president of the 9,000,000-strong American Federation of 
Labour, saying—and pin-pointing one of the clashes of view-point that 
there are, even in this wholly anti-communist International—that 
Moscow may change its tactics, but has certainly not changed its basic 
aim of world domination. : 

When the presidential address came, a few minutes later, its tone 
on Russia was a good deal more conciliatory. Sir Vincent Tewson, the 
General Secretary of Britain’s Trades Union Congress, has been presi- 
dent of the I.C.F.T.U. for two years: and about communism and the 
Soviet Union he had this to say: 


We fervently desire peace and goodwill among the nations, and 
welcome any manifestations of a change in the attitude of the new 
leaders of Soviet Russia which may ease long-standing tensions. ... I 
agree with those who feel that the present time is a time for caution, in 
more ways than one. We must be careful not to jeopardise our means 
of defence, and neither should we countenance any sabotage, whether 


~ by word or deed, that may wreck the possibility of negotiations, or the 


value of any talks that can take place. 


It was on the first working day of the congress that Berlin and east 
Germany came into the picture. The congress heard eye-witness accounts 
of the June uprisings from two young Germans—one from the vast 
Leuna chemical works in the eastern zone, and the other a building 
worker from the Russian part of Berlin. The story was taken a step 
further the next day, when Mr. Walter Reuther held the attention of 
Congress. Not only is he the president of America’s Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations and its 6,000,000 members, but he is a speaker 
who commands the vivid phrase. First of all, he pledged a substantial 
contribution from his organisation to a fund which he proposed should 
be started to help refugees from eastern Germany and the Russian 
sector of Berlin, and to look after the widows and the fatherless children 
of Germans who were killed in the suppression of the uprisings in 


June. Mr. Reuther went on to suggest a commission of internationally 
known lawyers to investigate all the conditions, social, economic, indus- 
trial, in eastern Germany and Russian Berlin. 

German delegates were still shaking hands with Mr. Walter Reuther 
when his colleague, Mr. George Meany, climbed massively to the 
rostrum: a big man, slower in style than the quick-silver Reuther. He 
offered the practical help of the American Federation of Labour as 
well, and then he went on to say how important the June uprisings 


_ might turn out to have been. It was, he said, through ‘ the little window 


in the Iron Curtain ’, the Russian sector of Berlin, that the western world 
had been able to peer. Mr. Meany spoke of men willing to fight 
bayonets and tanks with no more than their bare hands. ‘ We’, he said 
to the trade unionists, “ must inspire and encourage them ’. 

When the three-man commission got back from Berlin, it reported 
to the last session of the congress through Mr. Tom O’Brien, m.P., 
the present Chairman of the Trades Union Congress. He said the 
German uprising was the most important event since the Russian revolu- 
tion in 1917. Nothing in working-class history anywhere had a greater 
significance. He told of meetings with men who had taken part in the 
revolt and spoke of the growing and vigorous demands of the east 
Germans and the east Berliners that their comrades who were thrown 
into prison after the revolt should be set free to return to work. It was 
a demand that should also be made through diplomatic channels to 
Moscow. Congress adopted that suggestion,ater, in a formal resolu- 
tion. Mr. Walter Reuther had also been in Berlin during the week, 
and he made the point that the little window in the Iron Curtain also 
lets the oppressed people look out to the west. They see, in western 
Berlin, that one in four are unemployed and communism would make 
great capital out of that. Every dollar spent on ending that unemploy- 
ment was worth $100 for guns, said Mr. Reuther. 


Differences on Human Rights 

So much, then, for the events in Germany, which, though they 
dominated the congress, did not altogether obscure the other topics. 
When human rights were debated, there were some sharp differences 
of opinion. Mr. Irving Brown, who represents the American Federation 
of Labour in Europe, said that because there were certain things wrong 
in the western world it did not mean they need apologise for attacking 
absolute dictatorship in the Soviet Union and eastern Germany. He 
made the point that Russia’s slave-labour camps were not just a case 
of a few laws being broken there: the whole society was based on a 
legal code where at least forty or fifty per cent. of the economy depended 
on that slave-labour system. 

Midway through the conference, it was clear that all the real thunder 
was coming from the Americans. There had been innumerable speeches, 
mainly about local problems, from delegates of the smaller nations and 
the delegates from the Trades Union Congress had listened but had 
taken no part. Nor, until the half-way stage, did we hear from the other 
large members of the Commonwealth. Then, we heard Canada. and 
Australia on the migration of surplus people. The Canadian claim was 
that, with a housing shortage of 750,000 homes, Canada, for all her vast 
undeveloped resources, could hardly do more than she is doing in taking 
in the oppressed people of eastern Europe and elsewhere. The Austra- 
lian claimed that immigrants are treated generously by his Government 
and by the trade unions, since, from the time they land on Australian 
soil, they are given exactly the same social services and rates of pay as 
the Australian worker. But he said the receiving countries must be 
allowed to decide how many and what kind of immigrants they would 
take. It was in the debate on economic and social conditions that M. 
Renard of Belgium spoke one significant sentence. He was arguing that 
financial and economic aid to Europe should be given into the care of 
international bodies who should decide how it is to be distributed, and 
he said: ‘The policy of the outstretched hand of charity is one that 
Europeans do not like, and I warn you that the under-developed terri- 
tories do not like it either’. 

(continued on page 136) 
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Prithee, Fore! 


OW do you picture a poet? Traditionally the image is one 

of a long-haired, loose-limbed, moony sort of fellow looking 

as if he could do with a bath and a shave; his clothes clearly 

need a brush; his spectacles, fitted with powerful lenses, are 
held together with adhesive tape; his fingers like as not bear the stains 
of a chain smoker; his speech which is soft and effeminate is probably 
marked with a slight impediment, and his ambling gait suggests that 
time is of no consequence. Unpractical in all his ways, forgetful of 
appointments, careless what he eats, only a little less careless what he 
drinks, he wanders through life, the admired of a small coterie of 
intimates, a source of tolerant amusement to a number of acquaintances, 
and almost certainly a financial burden to his parents. The picture, 
like most traditional representations, bears little or no relation to reality. 
Most poets nowadays, as anyone who has to do with them very well 
knows, are _as reliable or unreliable, as well or carelessly dressed and 
groomed, as practical or unpractical as the rest of us. Naturally any 
eccentricities they happen to possess tend to excite comment, especially 
if they are successful poets: but then that is true of any successful man. 

All the same, there are certain backgrounds against which one would 
not normally count on coming upon a poet, and one of them surely is 
the mise en scene of a golf club. You might reasonably look for a poet 
zt a tea-party: you would hardly expect to find him on the tee. His 
presence in the library would not surprise you: to discover him in the 
locker-room might seem less probable. However, probable or not, that 
is where—as our readers this week may gather, if they turn to page 146 
—one might very well encounter Mr. Patric Dickinson. Here is a poet 
who braving the sneers and jeers of the abhorrers of the game—many 
of them ‘ intellectuals —sings it praises, becomes lyrical over its virtues, 
and admits to being better at writing poems ‘ because of Henry Cotton ’. 
This is indeed a tribute no less to the game than to Mr. Cotton. It may 
well remind players less accomplished than Mr. Dickinson—if, indeed, 
they need any reminder—that there is more in golf than meets the eye. 
For though they be no poets they may yet draw inspiration for life’s 
journey from their experiences on the links. Keeping one’s eye on the 
ball is a lesson-—elementary in golf—that may be carried with profit into 
many departments of human activity (which is not to say that the ball 
in this context is the same thing as the main chance). Avoiding bunkers 
and keeping on the fairway have obvious overtones of prudence and fair 
dealing, while ‘ going for it —in the sense of trying to get over a distant 
bunker rather than playing short—can be a spur to bold, decisive 
action. ‘ Following through’ is a phrase that the man who habitually 
leaves jobs half-finished might do well to think on, and correcting one’s 
faults (which to a good many players is pretty well what golf amounts 
to) is in any sphere a salutary exercise. 

To expound the philosophy of golf may, it is true, sound pedestrian 
beside the ecstasies and poesy which for Mr. Dickinson hover round 
the game. But we cannot all be poets—however assiduously we apply 
ourselves to the weekly round—and if the philosophic implications of 
the game, as well as its natural pleasures, are more widely recognised, 
perhaps the poetry will come. In that event we may hope to see more 
poets drawn to golf—and the traditional picture undergoing a sea 
change: Instead of imagining our modern Keats as a lank, unwashed 
member of the awkward squad, we shall see him in the mind’s eye trim 


and immaculate, like a stockbroker in country attire, keeping his head — 


down not through bashfulness but to avoid foozling his shot, and 
addressing not his mistress but the ball. 
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What They Are ile 


The fall of Beria 


THE CHORUS OF DENUNCIATION against Beria has increased in intensity 
and virulence during the past week, and a number of commentators 
beyond the Iron Curtain have been at pains to explain the reasons for 
his fall and the lessons to be learnt from it. This is what one Moscow 
commentator had to say on this’ point: 


The traitor and enemy of the party, the bourgeois cranny Beria, 
tried by various ruses to undermine the friendship of the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R., and wreck the foundations of a multi-national state. Under 
the pretext of fighting against infringements of the party’s national 
policy, this agent of international imperialism tried to sow strife and 
discord between the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and to activise bourgeois- 
nationalist elements in the Union Republics. With wrathful indignation 
do the people of the U.S.S.R. mention the monstrous schemes of this 
base provocateur and adventurer who tried to restore the capitalist order 
and enslave the people once more under the yoke of loathsome capitalist 
exploiters. 


The lesson to be drawn from these crimes, the commentator went on, 
was the preater realisation of the ‘ sacred duty’ of the party: 


to strengthen further the indissoluble friendship of the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R., to consolidate the multi-national state, and to educate the 
Soviet people in a spirit of proletarian internationalism in a determined 
struggle against all manifestations of bourgeois nationalism. 


A Kiev radio commentator also emphasised the alleged disruptive 
activities of Beria by accusing him of trying to: = 


shatter the eternal friendship of the Great Russian and Ukrainian 
peoples by his undermining activities and, under the pretence of remedy- 
ing deviations in the nationalities policy, trying to render more active 
the Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists, the worst enemies of the Ukrainian 
people and hirelings of the American aggressors. 


A Chinese point of view was expressed in the People’s Daily which 
stated : 


The renegade Beria was helping imperialism against the Soviet Union. 
He sought to undermine the unity of the party which is founded on 
collective leadership. He tried to place the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
above the party and the Government, and to use its organs to oppose 
the central authority of the state and to further his adventurous activi- 
ties for seizing power. It is the firm conviction of the Communist Party 
of China and of the Chinese people that the Soviet Government and 
Party, headed by Comrade Malenkov, after ridding themselves of the 
renegade Beria, will gain greater success in the cause of building com- 
munism and in defending world peace. 


The Soviet and German radios have reacted sharply to President 
Eisenhewer’s offer of food supplies for eastern Germany. Soviet com- 
mentators credited the Americans with four main aims: to wipe out 
the bad impression created in eastern Germany by the provoked riots 
in Berlin, to increase Adenauer’s chances in the Bundestag elections in 
September, to get rid of stale food for which they could find no markets, 


and to distract the attention of the west German workers from their 


own plight. 
In western Germany itself, Neues Deutschland, the organ of the 
communist-led Socialist Unity Party wrote: 


The United States food offer is a cynical move to frustrate the policy 
of peaceful reunification. One need only think of the misery of over 
1,500,000 unemployed in western Germany to realise where American 
philanthropic activities should be directed. 


A west German newspaper, Die Welt, commented: 


The Soviet Union has rejected American aid for the Soviet zone in such 
a brusque and unfriendly manner as if such an offer were a provoca- 
tion which wounded it deeply. When the Dutch floods occurred all 
countries hastened to help and this was recognised as one of the finest 
gestures in this troubled world. But perhaps it was too much to expect 
the Soviets to understand such a gesture, still less accept it. 


The Foreign Ministers’ communiqué, after the Washington Confer- 
ence, was briefly reported by Moscow radio, which left all comment to 
some of its satellite radios. For instance, Berlin radio stated that: 


the British and French Foreign Ministers, despite U.S. pressure to the 
contrary, maintained at the Washington Conference their demand for 
four-power talks. Dulles did not succeed in establishing a uniform 
course against the peace initiative of the democratic camp. 
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Did You Hear That? 


HILAIRE BELLOC: AN APPRECIATION 

Hivarr—E BELLOC, who died last week at the age of eighty-two, was a 
writer of great wit and versatility. He is remembered best, perhaps, 
for his studies of French history, for his humorous verse, and for his 
travel books. The following recollections of Hilaire Belloc by E. C. 
BENTLEY were broadcast in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

“With Hilaire Belloc’, he said, ‘there has passed away a vital per- 
sonal influence—an influence that has been active for fully half a 
century. It has been exercised not only through the published work 
of a notable man of letters—the most many-sided writer of his time— 
but through the direct effect of an intensely vigorous personality upon 
those with whom he came in touch—that immense circle of friends that 
surrounded Belloc, and that still greater number whose contact with 
him was less intimate. 

“His mere appearance 
gave an impression of 
physical and  mentai 
energy, and with that 
there went something 
much deeper. The spirit 
that looked out of his 
eyes had in it as much a 
sadness as a strength; his 
features in repose bore 
the stamp of fullness of 
experience and depth of 
compassion. He did not 
look like a happy man, 
or like an optimist, but 
he did look like a man 
with the courage to fight 
any trouble or any evil, 
to fight it, and to laugh 
at it, too. 

*G. K. Chesterton 
once said that Belloc’s 
low spirits were more ex- 
citing than anyone else’s 
high spirits. That hit him 
off. His immense power 
of humour, his gusts of 
titanic laughter, his de- 
light, in conviviality and song were as strong in him as the spirit of 
opposition to the complacencies of English life, and above-all of English 
politics. 

“In my time at Oxford many of us believed him to be French by 
upbringing as well as by paternity, for we knew he had served in the 
French Army before he went to Balliol, and he was already one of the 
foremost champions of French culture. He was, in fact, legally a French 
citizen until his naturalisation in 1916; but in infancy he had been 
brought to England, and it was England that made him what he was. 

‘This appears in some of his best poetry; and one of his best books, 
called The Four Men, is a riotous glorification of his own county— 
Sussex. As he wrote in that book: “If a man is rooted in one steadfast 
‘piece of earth, which has nourished him and given him his being, and 
if he can, on his side, lend it glory and do it service, it will be a friend 
to him for ever, and he has outflanked Death in a way ”. So that, as 
he wrote in this poem, 

So, therefore, though myself be crosst 
. The shuddering of that dreadful day... 

The passer-by shall hear me still 

A boy that sings on Duncton Hill’. 


TRAVELLING HOPEFULLY 


‘JT have just made a long drive in a British car through Bosnia and 
Herzegovina—which today form one of the six Peoples Republics of 
Yugoslavia’, said Guy HaDLey in ‘The Eye-witness’. ‘If you like 
travelling in comfort I would not recommend this drive, but if you 
want to get off the beaten track this is an enjoyable way of doing it. 


Hilaire Belloc with Bernard Shaw and G, K, Chesterton 


In ten days driving through Bosnia I think I must have seen about a 
dozen private cars, both Yugoslav and foreign. That may sound refresh- 
ing after the crowded roads of Britain, but this solitude doés have some 
other aspects. There is a total absence of filling stations, garages, 
wayside cafés, telephone boxes, advertisement hoardings, and similar 
amenities, or eyesores, whichever way one looks at them. I found two 
petrol pumps in Bosnia and Herzegovina—one in Sarajevo, the other in 
Mostar, and most of the time my petrol went with me in cans. Once 
I refuelled in the transport section of a new ammonia factory out in 
the blue, but my gratitude for this service was afterwards tempered 
by the discovery that their petrol drums had taken in a good deal of 
water. 

“The traveller in these parts must take his food and drink with 
him; for accommodation 
he may, if he is lucky, 
get a room in one of 
the country towns where 
one quite often finds a 
new hotel. Sometimes it 
is a question of sharing 
a room with two or three 
others, though the Yugo- 
slavs are extremely 
generous about making 
way for a foreign visitor. 
In fine weather, a tent 
and a camp bed are per- 
haps the best answer. 

* The roads are, frankly, 
very bad, and nobody 
admits this more readily 
than the authorities them- 
selves. In Sarajevo a 
high official told me that 
a good deal of next year’s 
budget would be allotted 
to building and repairing 
roads. As things are now, 
there are few stretches of 
asphalt or macadam sur- 
face and most roads are 
a loose mixture of earth 
and stone, pitted with pot-holes of truly lethal size. Much labour is 
employed on breaking stone by hand and strewing the pebbles over the 
roads, but rain soon washes out this first-aid dressing. On some roads the 
motorist may be alarmed to see stones and even boulders hurtling down 
across his path from the mountains—usually the result of work on one 
of the big hydro-electric construction schemes which are today an 
impressive sight in Bosnia. 

* But with all these preoccupations, or perhaps because of them, the 
traveller in Bosnia has the great compensation of feeling that he really 
is travelling: for here is mountain scenery on the true, Homeric scale; 
rivers, famous in legends and poems, which burst from the rocks and 
race like wild horses down to the valleys; alpine glens where the turf 
is green and untrodden. And not just a few acres of it with notices 
saying “ Keep off the grass’, but hundreds of square miles, and hour 
after hour of infinite variety. Whoever said that it was better to travel 
hopefully than to arrive, would certainly feel at home in Bosnia, as it 
still is today’. 


HAPPY ISLANDERS 

‘The Queen of Tonga has become news over here as well as an object 
of affection, a circumstance which has caused no surprise to at least 
one individual—myself ’, said Srr HARRY LUKE in a talk in the Home 
Service. ‘I have had the honour of knowing Her Majesty since I 
assumed office in the Pacific fifteen years ago. I recall clearly how im- 
pressed I was from the outset with her immense dignity coupled with an 
engaging shyness; with her sagacity as a ruler; her delightful sense of 
humour as a human being; with the mixture of awe, pride, and love 
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with which she is regarded by her 50,000 Polynesian subjects, a people 
almost as magnificent in physique as is she herself. Like their Queen, 
the Tongans are a happy, smiling, jolly race, who believe that life 
is meant to be enjoyed. 

‘The Tongans, I soon discovered, had been remarkably skilful in 
combining the best in their own civilisation with the best in ours. 
The Polynesians have an ancient tradition of excellence in the arts of 
oratory, singing, and dancing; their social life is governed by an 
elaborate and formal ritual. Not for nothing did Robert Louis Steven- 
son, who chose to end his days among them, call them “ God’s 
best, God’s sweetest work”. The Tongans have adopted, and 
work with success, a constitution that is modelled on ours; but 
their standard of manners—strictly enforced by public opinion— 
is their own, and one, indeed, that some white peoples might emulate 
with advantage. 

“The leading facts about Queen Salote and her island kingdom in 
the Pacific are certainly more widely known 
here today than they were: how her great- 
great-grandfather unified Tonga in 1845 as a 
modern Christian state and died in 1893 at 
the patriarchal age of ninety-six; how he and 
his consort took at their baptism the names 
of George and Salote (Charlotte) in honour 
of our King George III and Queen Charlotte 
—names which have recurred in the Tongan 
Royal Family ever since; how their monarchy, 
which goes back to at least the tenth century, 
now functions with a Privy Council, cabinet, 
and parliament, the latter combining in one 
chamber the Commons and representatives of 
the Lords; how the Queen is, like our own 
Queen, the official Head of her country’s 
Church, the Wesleyan Free Church of 
Tonga; how her consort (and distant cousin), 
the late Prince Tungi, a veritable Polynesian 
Prince Albert, was also 
for years her Prime 
Minister, as her elder 
son, the Crown Prince, is 
today. 

“It would be difficult 
to imagine a_ greater 
contrast than that be- 
tween Her Tongan 
Majesty and languorous 
Queen Oberea, who so 
caught the imagination 
of English poets of the 
eighteenth century, re- 
clining, as the eight- 
eenth-century poets im- 
agined her, in voluptuous 
ease “on  Otaheite’s 
throne”. Queen Salote 
is a practical, hard-working ruler, patient, kindly and wise, who steered 
her country triumphantly through the difficult years when war came 
to the Pacific, and enabled it to pull every ounce of its weight in the 
joint war effort of Commonwealth and Empire. 

‘Amid all that has been written of Her Tongan Majesty recently 
I have seen no reference to the fact that she is not the first, but 
the third, Polynesian Queen to visit England. This is perhaps the more 


See 


‘Surprising seeing that the earliest of these visits aroused at the time 


a considerable amount of attention—attention, alas, of a melancholy 
and, indeed, a tragic nature. In 1824 Kamehameha II, King of Hawaii, 
journeyed to England to seek counsel and support from George IV and 
his Government. He was accompanied by his Queen, Kamamalu. 
Within a month the unfortunate couple were dead, of measles. 

*“Your chiefs and people”, said George IV in condoling with the 
surviving members of the party at Windsor, “ will think I have been 
inattentive to your King. But it is not so, for the same medicines and 
the same physicians have been employed as are used for the chiefs of 
this nation’. Neither George IV nor his physicians understood that the 
blood of the primitive Pacific islander had not yet developed the anti- 
toxins necessary to resist the white man’s diseases—nor, indeed, has it 
done so to this day in the remoter and less visited islands. 
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‘ And forty years later the widow of Kamehameha IV, Queen Emma, 
who had an English grandfather and longed to see the land of her 
British forebears, visited England as the guest of Queen Victoria, not 
without misgivings on the part of Her Britannic Majesty (happily un- 
fulfilled) lest the fate of the luckless Kamamalu should overtake in her 
dominions a second Hawaiian Queen. Fortunately no such anxieties have 
troubled the visit of Queen Salote, now returned to prepare for the 
first visit of a reigning British monarch to her Arcadia of the South 
Seas’. 


THE CHARM OF OLD NAMES 
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‘The other day’, said JOHN BirD in a talk in the Midland Home 


Service, ‘I came across a Warwickshire parish with many old names, a 
number of them quite charming, a mere half dozen of them in the 
parish records but all of them now happily recorded for all time. Had 
it not been for one of the villagers, old John Collins, those names would 
have been lost for ever. 

“T set out for Dorsing- 
ton, a tiny and very 
peaceful place in War- 
wickshire, quite close to 
the Worcestershire bor- 
der. The name is Saxon: 
the tun or town of Dor- 
siege’s people. There I 
was delighted to meet 
Mr. Collins. He is an all- 
rounder, if you like. He 
told me that he not only 
knows the names of all 
the fields but has worked 
in every one of them in 
the course of his seventy- 
four years . . . ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, mow- 
ing, hedging, ditching, or 
rick-building. I walked 
‘in some of the fields— 
there are more than fifty 
of them—and then was 
shown this entry in the 
minute book ’of parish 
affairs: “ The chairman 
reported that Mr. J. Collins had provided from memory the names 
of all the fields in the parish. Every one present was delighted 
with the achievement ”’. : 

“Among them were Welford Gat, Little Salt Pool, and Udde 
Well. Welford-on-Avon is the name of a neighbouring village, and 
in dealing with Gat I think we have to consider the influence of 
local dialect. Often in the Cotswolds and the shires adjoining, the 
countryman will make two syllables of a monosyllabic word or, 
failing that, he will pronounce it with a long drawl. Gate would be 
turned into “ gat” with a long “a”. And this field, Welford Gat, 
is near the gated road to Welford-on-Avon. Solitary stumps at the 
Welford entrance to Dorsington are present-day reminders of the one- 
time existence of gated roadways. 

“Little Salt Pool is a name relic of the days of communal rights for 
grazing cattle. This was the field to which the villagers drove their 
animals when other water supplies were low or had failed completely. 
And John Collins agreed with me that if the water had a little salt tang 
about it, it was “ worse where there were none’’, as they say. At the 
opposite end of the village is a water supply which has never been known 
to fail. Udde Well it is called, and the name presents a real puzzle. 
“Ord” is a point, corner, or spit of land; “ Oddr” is Norse for a 
piece of land, but there are few Nordic influences hereabouts: But I 
think this name, Udde Well, could denote the well by the wood, and, 
here again, this may be dialect. How often we hear a countryman say 
“Ud” for “ Wood”. Udde Well is still there, replenished by a spring. 

“Then there is Barn Ground, Paddock Hill, and Barton Stile. Barton 
is a neighbouring village with a charmingly named inn—the “ Cottage 
of Content ”—the nearest local for the Dorsington folk if they walked 
the stile and footpath way. Hawks Furlong and Culling Pits seem to 
be self-explanatory, but what of the meadows called Hen and Chick, 
Dinah’s, Dad’s Orchard, Little Bollam, and Cocksmere? No one knows 
just how they acquired those pleasant names. But does it matter? ’. 


Tongans making tapa cloth outside their 
home, and (left) Queen Salote on her way 
to open the Tongan Parliament 
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Asia is Disappointing — 


By CHARLES A. FISHER 


HEN the Dutch agreed to relinquish control over their 

former East Indian possessions in December 1949 the 

formula they adopted seemed to be modelled closely 

on the earlier agreement between Britain and her Indian 

dominions. Although Indonesia was to be a sovereign republic, there 

was still to be a formal connection with the metropolitan power through 

the new Netherlands-Indonesian Union, with the Dutch Queen as the 

titular head. Unfortunately, this arrangement has not worked out as 

happily as our own with India, and the Indonesians are now seeking to 
replace the Union Statute by an ordinary foreign treaty. 

A considerable number of Dutchmen are not surprised at this 

disappointing state of affairs. Holland, they would argue, was persuaded 

by Britain and America, against her own better judgment, to apply a 


solution which might have been suitable for India but was certainly 


not appropriate to Indonesia. 


Easy-going Indonesians 

Undoubtedly, there were important differences between India and 
Indonesia. To begin with, the two countries belong to different ethnic 
provinces. The Indonesians, in common with the majority of the in- 
digenous peoples on the mainland of south-east Asia, have been 
characterised, at any rate until recently, by a naive and easy-going 
attitude to life. This almost childlike insouciance can be attractive. 
But it has in the past encouraged Chinese and other immigrants to 
usurp the role of middlemen in South-east Asian society; so much so 
that the new nationalist regimes there may find it difficult indeed to 
preserve their independence now that the westerners are withdrawing. 

But in recent years this attitude has begun to change, partly as a 
result of growing population pressure and the keener struggle to make 
a livelihood, and partly because of the disenchantment caused by the 
debacle of 1942 and the subsequent Japanese occupation. The occu- 
pation itself affords another point of difference from India, and the 
Dutch have consistently argued that they had both a right and a 
duty to return and clean up the mess created by three-and-a-half years 
of Japanese misrule. To anyone who has seen Co-prosperity in action, 
as I have myself, this argument is bound to carry weight. All the same, 
I doubt whether it is as important as the Dutch have claimed, if only 
because many Indonesian leaders were still essentially moderate in their 
demands once negotiations began with the Dutch after the war—and 
this in spite of the virulent stream of anti-western propaganda to which 
they had been subjected. Sutan Sjahrir, in particular, strove hard to 
establish a basis for co-operation with Holland, and, in spite of the 
repeated recourse of the Dutch to what was euphemistically called 
‘police action’, the example of India was impressive enough to make 
the Indonesians, even at that stage, decide in favour of retaining some 
link with the metropolitan power. 

Why is it, then, that the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, which in 
1949 seemed so full of promise, has subsequently turned out so dis- 
appointingly? Before giving an answer to this question it will be 
necessary to look more deeply into certain distinctive features of both 
the social and economic structure of the Dutch East Indies and what, 
for want of a better term, I would call the national psychology of the 
Dutch themselves. 

Although the early servants of the Dutch East India Company were 
by no means favourably impressed by the apparent indolence of the 
native population, that did not stand in the way of extensive inter- 
marriage. In this respect the Dutch followed a precedent established 
by the Portuguese, and—since living conditions in the Indies were 
generally unfit for white women until well into the nineteenth century 
—miscegenation became common. 

At first the resultant Eurasians were also despised by the Dutch 
as an inferior people. But in 1848, following a public protest by these 
indische jongens against the privileges enjoyed by ‘imported Dutch- 
men ’, a change came about. 

Having already experienced trouble from the Chinese minority, the 


: ‘Dutch authorities concluded that it would be fatal to alienate the sym- 
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pathies of yet another element in this plural society, so in 1854 the legal 
distinctions between Eurasians and Europeans were abolished. From 
this time onwards the Eurasians began to merge with the Dutch com- 
munity, and by 1939 they accounted for some seventy per cent. of the 
quarter million inhabitants of the Indies who were classed as Hollanders. 

In this way they formed, rather like the Anglo-Irish, a sort of middle 
component in society, and as the Indies economy expanded they came 
to provide the bulk of the personnel employed in the intermediate 
grades of the clerical and technical services. But unhappily this in- 
evitably lessened the opportunities available for the native Indonesians 
themselves. It was largely for this reason that the Dutch were so slow 
to develop facilities for higher education among the Indonesians, with 
the result that it was not until the nineteen-twenties that a real Inda- 
nesian intelligentsia began to make its appearance. oe 

So assimilation was limited to the Eurasians, and the rest of the 
population were encouraged to remain true to their own traditions. 
Originally, in order to limit their commitments, the Dutch had used 
not only selected Chinese headmen ‘but also, and to a far greater extent, 
hereditary Indonesian princes and their subordinates in their dealings 
with these two communities. So there grew up the tradition of rule, 
as it was called, by ‘like over like’, which in modern times has led to 
the development of an elaborate system of legal pluralism and a remark- 
able civil service structure with two parallel branches, one of them deal- 
ing with matters of primary concern to the Europeans and the other 
forming the medium through which the Dutch supervised native 
Indonesian affairs. 

Equally unusual was the economic relationship which obtained be- 
tween the Indies and the mother country. The new tropical empires 
which the British and the French built up during the nineteenth century 
represented in large measure a response to the need for overseas 
markets created by expanding industry at home. But Holland, owing to 
its shortage of fuel and raw materials, was much slower to industrialise 
and had few surplus manufactures to dispose of. On the contrary, the 
intensive development of Java after 1830 was undertaken largely in 
order to finance the creation of home industries and a merchant fleet, 
out of the profits obtainable from selling tropical produce. Most of the 
industries so built up concentrated on high-quality goods which were 
unsuitable for the colonial market and depended to only a limited extent 
on raw materials from the Indies. But the profits derived from invest~ 
ments in the Indies remained vital to the well-being of the Dutch 
economy, and, especially in recent times, the value of the Indies as a 
dollar earner was immense. 

These distinctive features of the social and economic structure of the 
Indies played a decisive part in the evolution of Dutch colonial philo- 
sophy. During the past 100 years or so the colonial thinking of all 
the Western Powers has been coloured almost as much by the ideas of 
the French Revolution as by the experience of the industrial revolution. 
Old-fashioned exploitation has been increasingly tempered by recogni- 
tion of the rights of man, and the powers have felt the need to justify 
on moral grounds their intrusion into other parts of the world. 


Contrasting Colonial Systems 

In this context Britain, which learned by experience that her sett!er 
communities overseas must be allowed to run their own affairs once a 
colony had matured, gradually developed the tradition of training non- 
European peoples also for ultimate self-government. The French, on the 
other hand, whose second colonial empire began almost on their own 
doorstep in Algeria, preferred to think of their colonies as integral parts 
of metropolitan France. And although it would be misleading to suggest 
that the assimilationist theory was always in the ascendant, it was 
certainly reinforced by the need to recruit loyal colonial armies to 
offset France’s man-power deficiency in relation to an expanding 
Germany. 

The Dutch were no less dependent on their overseas territories than 
the French were, though in their case the emphasis at first was almost 
entirely on economic and not on military considerations. Thus, as a 
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Commission of the Dutch Second Chamber stated in 1919: ‘ the British 
Colonial system which has become increasingly an intentional training 
for independence, is unsuitable for Holland so long as we have need of 
. the direct and indirect advantages drawn at present from the Indies’. 
But at the same time the traditional French approach to colonialism 
was equally inapplicable to the Indies. The large Eurasian population 
blocked the way for the cultural assimilation of the Indonesians, and 
reliance on the triangular trade with America ruled out the possibility 
of assimilation in the economic field. 


Dutch Doctrine of ‘Synthesis’ 

Instead, therefore, the Dutch evolved the ingenious doctrine of 
‘synthesis *. The polyglot population of the Indies were neither to be 
educated for self-government nor were they to be culturally assimilated 
to the west. But, just as the Dutch and Indonesian economies were 
alleged to flourish by virtue of their symbiotic relationship with each 
other, so, in the political sense, the aim was to build up what the 
former Prime Minister, Professor Gerbrandy, has called ‘a new pattern 
of life which would be a synthesis of East and West’. 

I confess I find it difficult to take this ponderous Dutch imagery 
seriously. Of course it is true that the Eurasians represented such a 
synthesis in a literal sense, but the existence of this community was the 
result of historical accident rather than deliberate design. And, as one 
shrewd French critic, M. Bousquet, has pointed out, the dual civil 
service and legal pluralism, which were regarded as integral features of 
the synthesising process, had the effect not of fusing the several 
communities but rather of keeping them apart. In short, one is bound 
to regard the whole doctrine of synthesis as an obvious piece of political 
rationalisation. 

Nevertheless, this in no way detracts from the excellence of the 
Dutch colonial achievement in other respects. The charmingly unsophis- 
ticated character of the Indonesians came to appeal strongly to the 
paternalistic instincts of the Dutch. And, perhaps because of the import- 
ance of the confessional issue in Holland, both Protestants and Catholics 
always tried to outdo each other in humanitarian work in the Indies. 
Again, a lingering sense of guilt over the abuses of former times 
probably helps to explain the intensely conscientious way in which the 
Dutch, under the significantly named ‘ Ethical Policy’ of 1901, strove 
to promote the material welfare of their Indonesian charges. 

The tragedy was that Dutch policy, in spite of its avowedly ethical 
bias, seemed nevertheless to be based on the assumption that man lives 
by bread alone, and that it is somehow possible to kill home rule by 
kindness. Certainly, in Dutch eyes, it was imperative to prevent any 
movement towards political separation. For, in ‘addition to economic 
dependence on the Indies, another and perhaps more compelling motive 
for retaining control was coming to the fore between the two world 
wars. In an era of great power politics the Dutch, even more than the 
French, have become obsessed with their declining international status, 
and for that reason they have sought psychological compensation in 
their overseas territories. For, to quote Professor Gerbrandy again, the 
political authority which Holland wielded in the Indies ‘was coupled 
with an economic and social status among the nations which gave every 
Netherlander the satisfaction, even if he never ventured as far as the 
Straits of Malacca, of feeling that he was a member of a nation which 
had a place among the world powers’. 

To us in Britain, who have for so long taken our status for granted, 
this kind of inferiority complex may appear rather ridiculous. But it is 
really a very widespread phenomenon and, so far as the Dutch—and 
for that matter the French also—are concerned, it has not been helped 
by the events of the recent war. Moreover, it is from an essentially 
similar frame of mind tha: nearly all co'onial nationalism itself 
originally stems. It has taken the west a long time to realise that, to 
dependent peoples, se!f-government matters more than good government, 
though a mass of evidence from the swaraj movement in India to 
contemporary Mau Mau in Kenya all points to that conclusion. 

Certainly that has been the case in Indonesia, and it is precisely this 
preoccupation on both sides with the intangible questions of prestige 
which has made the deadlock between Dutch and Indonesians so diffi- 
cult to break. This can be seen only too clearly in the present disagree- 
ment over western New Guinea. 

When the Dutch at last agreed to the transfer of sovereignty in 1949 
they unilaterally excluded New Guinea from the agreement. Ostensibly 
this was because its peoples, who are ethnically and culturally different 
from the majority of Indonesians, were too backward to be able to 
decide for themselves whether they w:shed to be incorporated in the 
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Republic or not. Although certain critics immediately deduced that the 

Dutch must have discovered unsuspected economic resources in New 
Guinea, there is little evidence to support this view. But New Guinea. 
may afford an outlet for some dispossessed Eurasians from Java, and 

there is a strong desire to prevent its largely Christianised population 

from becoming a minority in a predominantly Muslim republic. More 

important, however, is the belief that by maintaining control over New 

Guinea Holland will be able to remain a major colonial power, repre- 

sented on the South Pacific Commission, and so able to vindicate its 

policy in the eyes of a critical world. 

But if New Guinea is economically so unimportant, why do the Indo- 
nesians make such a fuss about it? Some, I believe, genuinely fear that 
the Dutch, who have obviously been reluctant to transfer control, may 
one day have second thoughts and try to use New Guinea as a base 
from which to reconquer the Indies. But, so far as the majority are 
concerned, the reason is simply that they feel that, as long as even this — 
remote area remains under colonial rule, their revolution has not 
succeeded in full, and the triumph of their cause is therefore incomplete. 
Both sides stand to lose a great deal should the special relationship 
betweer Holland and the Indies disappear entirely. But self-respect and 
status miust be maintained and economic considerations are sordid by 
comparison. 

That is the outstanding lesson that one learns from a study of 
Dutch-Indonesian relations in recent years. And, in its turn, it raises 
some questions which may well become more insistent in the future. 
The contemporary British belief that colonial rule is justifiable only in 
So far as it trains a people for self-government can be fairly easily 
reconciled with what appears to be the inevitable trend of political 
evolution in both Asia and Africa today. For that reason, we are 
perhaps too ready to claim for it an intrinsic moral superiority over the 
quite different colonial dogmas of the Dutch or the French. But we 
should realise that, in passing judgment on the achievements of these 
other powers, whether in Indonesia, Indochina, or North Africa, we are 
frequently in danger of condemning them for having failed to do 
something they never set out to do. And, in suggesting that they should 
now adopt our sort of policy, we are in effect asking them to deny the 
whole moral basis of their past achievements. 

And there is a further point we should not overlook. The British 
tradition in colonial policy matured in an era when British self-confi- 
dence had not been seriously shaken, while the more obviously possessive 
outlook of the Dutch and the French was closely associated with a rela- 
tive decline in national stature. But what of Britain today, with its 
diminished assets abroad and its recurrent balance of payments cris‘s? 


Britain and Malaya 

Many Dutch critics have been quick to point out that while Britain 
has granted independence to India, it has retained control over Malaya, 
whose dollar-earning capacity is much larger. There are, of course, 
valid and adequate answers to that argument, and I do not for a moment 
accept the charge that the present action in Malaya is an attempt to 
crush a nationalist rising in order to prolong British rule. But sooner 
or later we shall have to face the possibility that to allow this and other 
dependent territories complete self-government may involve us in 
economic difficulties of a kind that we did not bargain for in pre-war 
days. Is this going to mean that we shall have to adopt a more posses- 
sive colonial policy? That is a question which I cannot pretend to 
answer. But in the light of recent experience in Asia, I suggest that our 
traditional policy has not been mistaken, and that to adopt someone 
else’s colonial philosophy, without really believing in it, is far le3s 
likely to succeed.—Third Programme 


The inaugural lecture given in Cambridge last March by W. K. C. 
Guthrie, Laurence Professor of Ancient Philosophy, has been published 
by the Cambridge University Press at 3s., under the title of Greek 
Philosophy. The Rede Lecture for 1953 has also been published by the 
Cambridge University Press: it was given by A. G. Gardner, Regius 
Professor of Medicine;.Oxford University, on the subject of The Proper 
Study of Mankind (2s. 6d.). 


* * * 


The July number of History Today (price 2s. 6d.) contains a popular 
version of H. R. Trevor-Roper’s recent article published as an Economic 
History Review Supplement entitled ‘Country-Housre Radicals 1590- 
1660’; a review by Sir Lewis Namier of North Country Life in ‘the 
Eighteenth Century; and the second extract from Arthur sgtheahed ‘ The 
Story of England ’. : 
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On Being an M.P. in the Nineteen-fifties 


By SIR EDWARD BOYLE, mM.p. 


BELIEVE there are two main difficulties one faces in a parlia- 
mentary career—once one has managed to get to parliament at 
all, of course. The first is a question of the limits of any single 
person’s knowledge. The volume of business going through parlia- 

‘ment today is so enormous that no one can be really informed about 
more than a fraction of it. There have been 220 divisions in this 
session of parliament so far. I have voted in about 210—but I could 
only claim that I really understood the full significance of what was 


being voted on in about seventy. For instance, the two principal bills. 


that have come before parliament were the Steel Bill and the Trans- 
port Bill, and the vast majority of the divisions on these bills were on 
points of technical detail—some bigger than others, of course. I simply 
had not the technical knowledge—and nor had many other M.P.s I am 
sure—to be able to vote with full knowledge in every case. 

The second difficulty is that even on subjects on which one does 
consider oneself better informed, it is often very difficult to find a 
standpoint—a position which one knows without doubt one is prepared 
to defend against all comers and all arguments. 


Search for the Right Standpoint 

The first difficulty is much less serious than the second. If I do not 
understand a technical point, I am prepared to take my party’s leader- 
ship in voting—that is the convention I accepted when I came into 
parliament. It is on the general policy underlying these bills that I 
had to have my own convictions—and these in either case I could have 
affirmed either on the public platform or in private conversation at 
any time. It is the second difficulty, the question of finding a standpoint, 
which is what I would like to deal with at greater length, because I 
think it is a problem of today which hits a number of M.P.s of my own 
generation. A 

How does one arrive at the right standpoint. on subjects one really 
minds about? In any question there are so many factors to be 
considered, and it is always so possible—and even -tempting—to 
interpret the facts you have to work on in ‘so many different ways. 
And then, of course, you may find you are confusing inference with 
evidence—and that is fatal to political honesty. There is another diffi- 
culty, too, in seeking a standpoint. Nothing stands still: events move 
so quickly today that just as you have worked out for yourself what 
seems to be the right sum to your column of facts and consequences, 
something happens which makes the answer completely wrong. I happen 
to be interested in economics and finance, and I think I am particularly 
troubled by this because the situation in my field radically alters not 
simply from year to year but often from month to month, and even on 
one or two occasions from day to day. You can never take a still photo- 
graph of the economic situation, it always has to be a movie. 

This is where M.P.s today are at a disadvantage as compared with 
their predecessors. Of course situations were changing rapidly fifty 
years ago. But there was not so much expert knowledge about the 
changes and they were not being commented on from so many different 
angles. An M.P. did not have to assimilate nearly such a large volume 
of figures, nor so wide a range of expert opinions. 


No Exact Science 

~ How does one get over these hurdles in order to reach a standpoint? 
Here I want to say something that I believe is important in. understand- 
ing what is meant by political conviction. I do not believe that politics 
can ever be an exact science—they cannot be built up from so many 
facts and so many figures piled one on top of the other. Political convic- 
tion is, in the last analysis, a matter of personal judgment. It is only 
after much mind and heart searching, as well as an honest and painful 
scrutiny of the facts, that one’s personal judgment feels satisfied 
with the standpoint that has been reached—a standpoint you know you 
can defend with a kind of inner certainty. Searching for a standpoint is 
really searching for the ‘right answer’. And here I must be personal 
because it is—at bottom—this interest in searching for the right answer 


that made me look towards a parliamentary career at all, and it is why 
I feel that being a member of parliament is my work in the same way 
that a scientist feels that science is his work or a writer feels that writing 
books is his. 

To me, there is nothing so exciting in the world as trying to find ‘ the 
right answer’ on a question which you know cannot be solved with 
mathematical or scientific precision. When I was a boy I was always 
interested in the question of how political decisions come to be made 
—and I was never able to accept the view that policy was simply a 
matter of applying principles to circumstances rather on the analogy 
of a long-division sum—so that if your principles were right your 
policy was bound to come out right too. I never really worked out this 
puzzle until the later years of the war, when I began to read R. G. 
Collingwood—a man whom I consider, whatever his critics may say, 
will come to be regarded as one of the most brilliant and stimulating 
writers of our age. In one of his books I came across the passage where 
he discusses the concept of duty. He says that conscience always tells 
a man that he has a duty to perform, but does not tell him what that 
duty is. So you have to consider all possible courses of action till you 
can say: this I feel morally sure is the right one. In the same way I 
think that politicians considering difficult questions, say, of foreign 
policy or economics, have to consider one course after another until 
they arrive at the one which they recognise at once is the course they 
accept—that they feel morally identified with. 

I should like to make one point clear. When I say the ‘right’ 
answer, I am not necessarily using the word in an ethical sense. Ethical 
considerations do operate strongly in political thinking, but they operate 
mainly by ruling out certain alternatives. You are working—perhaps 
almost unconsciously—on certain ethical assumptions all the time, so 
they only become prominent in your mind when they exclude a course 
of action. For instance, no British statesman today would accept any 
solution of our balance of payments problem which entailed wide and 
prolonged unemployment—ethical as well as political considerations 
would rule that out as a solution. What I really mean by right answer 
is the answer that best fits the problem, taking into account all the 
relevant facts and circumstances. I think I can best explain what I 
mean by describing how I would set about preparing a speech for a 
major debate in the House of Commons. 


Preparing a Speech 

Preparing a speech for a major debate gives me more trouble than 
almost anything I know—except possibly preparing a talk for the 
B.B.C. If I am hoping to speak, for instance, in a debate on the 
Budget, I start off by a pretty heavy session of reading in the House 
of Commons Library about everything relevant to the subject which 
has arisen since I last spoke on economic affairs. Then comes the really 
hard part. I sit down and try to analyse what are the outstanding 
factors in the present situation: that is, I try to look at the economic 
landscape*as a whole and pick out the peaks and the watersheds and the 
important river courses. For example, what were the chief difficulties 
which faced the Government when they took office, and how far have 
they been overcome? Next, in so far as they have been overcome, how 
far is this due to what the Government has done and how far is it 
due to more favourable world conditions? I hope, in carrying out this 
procedure, I am following Collingwood’s maxim of asking the right 
questions in the right order—for that, he believed, was the only way to 
get the right answer. But here I must enter a warning. It is not at all 
easy to answer questions of this kind quite precisely. To take one slightly 
controversial example, I would be the last to want to overstress the 
influence of the Government’s monetary policy on the improvement of 
Britain’s terms of trade last year: but I equally cannot agree with those 
who think it had no effect at all. I have to decide for myself, during 
this period of thought, just where the line comes—it is not the facts 
that are in dispute, but the interpretation of them that gives me trouble 
in this preliminary meditation. If I get my direction right at this point, 
it is not so difficult to find my standpoint later. 
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The next stage is to identify the Chancellor’s own standpoint in his 
Budget policy, and see where I feel most closely identified with him. 
I mention this specially because, whereas any back-bencher who has 
views should never be afraid to state them, no member can occupy the 
House’s time for too long, and a Government supporter who wishes to 
speak should, in my view, concentrate mainly on the points where ‘he 
feels most closely in agreement with the Chancellor rather than on those 
where he may feel some difference in emphasis. 

At the last stage I test out my standpoint against attack by turning 
it into terms of debate and argument. I do this by examining the 
speeches made from the Opposition front bench to see what are the most 
cogent arguments that my political opponents have loosed against the 
Chancellor’s policy. This is the most interesting part of parliamentary 


Three 


Speech from Experience 


I wore a charm when I was young 

To keep the ghouls and ghosties off. 
Later, an amulet of song 

To guard my adolescent love. 

Yet now, when all the world is wrong, 
I offer my heart without a glove. 


For once in mortal loneliness 

I grappled with devils all my own 

And did not know in what distress 
Father and mother, bone to bone, 

Wrestled beyond the wall to guess 

The mystery of the star-struck son. 


And when into my arms I took 

My first, experimental joy 

She reckoned her charms were out of luck 
Not to beguile that simple boy. 

I fumbled a poem in the lock— 
Romantic agony’s not a toy! 


Had not another mourned the bars 
That close upon the growing child? 
Rather I cursed the shames and fears 
That drove my innocent fancy wild, 
Till now my cynical, fallen years 
Seem but a quarrel reconciled. 


O all too laughable, lonely youth, 
I greet you across those pangs of doubt. 
You carried the burden of the proof, 
Unlocked the door and let me out. 
_How else could I stammer out the truth 
Or guess what the pantomime’s about? 
| C Hart 


A City Park 


It is not that pee nothing to write about, 
here, 

But rather shiere? s little with which to write: 
these trees, these flowers, 

Are more than we could ever expect— 
they rear and billow, 

The great oak, the tulip and the elegant willow, 
more than we have the right to expect. 

And yet they smack of rustic bowers, they really are 
no more than ivory towers. 

Even the wild ingenuous daisy seems aware 
that this is all an antique fair, 

A highly prized -but gelded little zoo. 
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activity—devising convincing replies from the basis of one’s belief, 
which meet and turn the enemies’ arrows. I know I have spoken chiefly 
about the search for my own standpoint, but in practice I actually spend 
a good deal of my speaking time in shooting off counter-arguments 
at the Opposition. To this I can only say that, after all, the House of 
Commons is first and foremost a debating chamber. Needless to say 
I may not get called at all, and all my labour has been in vain. But 
not quite in vain: because the constant search for the right answer is in 
itself what makes political life—for me, anyway—fascinating and 
significant. It is what gives it vitality and prevents it from degenerating 
into mere routine. It is what constantly renews it and makes it real and 
contemporary. It is this search for the right answer that demands the 
effort that alone makes any work worth while—Home Service 


Poems 


Yet though the flowers die as soon as plucked, 
yet who 
Dare patronise this ancient youthful race, 
Or merely sneer at agile ducks and glorious drakes? 
And who would fail to praise the city fathers 
That they saved these timbers, laid these lakes, 
for city children? 
Such rooted plants will long outlast the haggard 
Plastered factories, like arab camps about the park. 


A chimney mutters darkly at a tree, an agitated tree 
’ waves rudely back. 
Till Saturday explodes, in bloated babies, strenuous 
mothers, loaded bags— 
Whose cast-off pleasures make them both agree; 
and industry and nature are at one. 
: D. J. ENRIGHT 


Girls’ School 


Bound by the bell’s sound, prayers, the quarrel and the test 
Cannot assume capital letters and monomaniacal 
Adult faces. The perfunctory is best 


For young girls, who will learn the way all too soon 
To put all their eggs in one basket, all the heart in a look, 
And curse specialisation under a later moon. 


But now in the milky dormitories they sleep without fuss 
Because it is the time for it; as happy to lie by night 
Under a quilt as by day a chequered syllabus. 


The hours, pretending they do not know how to combine, 
Walk up as charming freebooters, unarmed, disclaiming 
Allegiance to a remote and iron-grey battle-line. 


Around them the lavatories, the tennis courts, and the tinny 
Pianos keep silly albums. Lying in initials 
On the horse chestnut, on notepaper in the school spinney, 


Love is too temporary ever to be right or wrong. 
Somewhere the staff functions, but vaguely like a hand 
Which reaches over the gramophone to alter the song 


Or prevent the needle from sticking in a sentimental groove. 
In dreamlike crocodiles they think impregnable or lonely 
_ Perambulations or cotton crowds running the girls move 


To their first continuous event, the stream the mists cover, 
Which is waiting to call Ophelia those ones who find it 
A flood their love or timidity will never get over. 

cen es Se JAMES MicHir. 
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: _ Migrations of Mackerel 


HE mackerel is,a migratory fish. 


because, during visits to the seaside, many of them enjoy troll- 
ing for mackerel, especially around the south and west coasts 
of England, and they know that the fish do not usually arrive 


at the inshore locali- 
ties before late May 
or early June. Once 
in coastwise waters 
the fish remain there 
until late autumn. 
Then they disappear, 
not to be seen again 
until the following 
summer. 

Where the fish dis- 
appeared to was, until 
lately, a complete 
mystery; but it was 
generally believed by 
fishermen and _ scien- 
tists alike that during 
the winter months all 
mackerel betook them- 
selves to the open 
waters of the wide 
Atlantic where, how- 
ever, human eye had 
never seen one. This 
belief that the Atlan- 
tic Ocean was their 
winter home was sup- 
ported by the normal 
sequence of events in 
the mackerel fishery 
based on Newlyn, in 


Cornwall, England’s chief mackerel port. The fish are first met by the 
fishing drifters far out in the Celtic Sea—the part of the Atlantic 
immediately south of Ireland—more than 100 miles west of the Scilly 


Islands. As the weeks pass, the mackerel 
are encountered progressively nearer’ the 
coast until, by June at the latest, they are 
within reach of the hook-and-line fisher- 
men I have already mentioned. Once in- 
shore, the fish were said to spawn; in fact, 
the inshore migration was regarded as a 
spawning migration, even though the num- 
bers of eggs found in coastwise waters 
were always very small, 

But, every spring, while these large 
shoals of mackerel are moving in from the 


) Atlantic on an easterly course and are still 
‘ far away from land, other bodies of fish 


are already present well up the English 
Channel off Start Point, and migrating 
westwards down-Channel in exactly the 
opposite direction. Still a third population 
of fish is simultaneously migrating from 
the vicinity of the Smalls, off the Pem- 
brokeshire coast. After crossing the mouth 
of the Bristol Channel, it travels south 
along the north Cornwall coast before also 
turning westwards into the open sea. Thus, 


-around the south-west of England in the. 


early part of the year there are several 
populations of mackerel all actively migra- 
ting, but all going in different directions, 


7% 


By G. A. STEVEN 


Even landsmen know this 


Drifters leaving Lowestoft for the mackerel grounds 


Big shoals of mackerel invaded an open-air swimming pool 
on the coast of Guernsey last month, and were removed by 
lorry. Above, some of the fish being collected 


Those mackerel that ate already inshore, while the others are still 
far away from land, puzzled the old naturalists, who rather naively 
suggested that some fish sneaked in along the sea floor well ahead of 
their fellows and undetected by anyone, until, when far up-Channel, 


they left the bottom 
and started a surface 
migration back to 
meet their companions 
again. Such a bottom 
migration might well 
take place once or 
twice without detec- 
tion, but it could 
scarcely have escaped 
observation year after 
year for generations, 
especially after the 
introduction of inten- 
sive bottom fishing 
with highly efficient 
trawls. 

Recent research has 
cleared up the mys- 
tery. The principal 
spawning grounds of 
all. mackerel from 
around the south and 
west of England, and 
all Ireland, are not 
inshore at all but are 
situated far out in the 
Celtic Sea just inside 
the 100-fathom line. 
This 100-fathom cor- 
tour marks the begin- 


ning of the Continental Slope, where the sea-bed dips rapidly down to 
depths of 1,000 fathoms and more. All the mackerel of the region visit 
these spawning grounds in the spring. Having spawned, they move 


landwards again and stay in inshore waters 
until the late fall. 

Then they disappear; and when they do 
they cease temporarily to be pelagic or 
upper-water fish and concentrate on the 
sea floor: not anywhere on the sea floor, 
however, but only where there are some 
definite slopes. These may be either accli- 
vities formed by the margins of submarine 
banks, or declivities along the sides of 
gulleys. The actual depth, within very wide 
limits, appears to be unimportant. For 
example, some fish take to the bottom 
along the sides of the Hurd Deep, about 
forty miles south of Start Point. Others 
seek the slopes of the sandbanks off Bou- 
logne and Dieppe; others winter around 
the banks of the Smalls and Saltees, while 
still others move out to the numerous 
banks at the bottom of the Celtic Sea and 
even to the edge of the Continental Slope 
itself. The depths of those various locali- 
ties vary from little more than ten fathoms 
to 200 fathoms and over. These bottom 
concentrations of mackerel are so compact 
that two trawlers can fish side by side and 
one will have a huge catch while the other 
has nothing at all. 
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This bottom sojourn close to slopes on the sea floor lasts for only 
six to eight weeks. The fish then slowly spread out over the adjacent 
level-sea-bottom in separate shoals of more normal density. During 
this deployment phase, as it is called, they are trawled up in large 
quantities, particularly by powerful Continental trawlers. In due course, 
shoal after shoal rises to the surface waters again, and actively migrates 
once more to the spawning ground. Those fish that wintered along the 
edge of the Continental Slope are, of course, close by the spawning 
ground as soon as they rise. Those that have wintered on the bottom 
in more distant places have farther to migrate before reaching the 
spawning area. There is thus a long succession of fish arriving at the 
spawning ground from north, south, east, and west. After spawning 
there is an equally long succession of migrants moving landward to 
spend the summer and autumn in inshore waters. So much for the 
Celtic Sea. 


Spawning in the Skagerrak 

In the North Sea, likewise, the mackerel are bottom-living during 
the winter months, concentrated chiefly around the Great Fisher Bank 
and northward along the edge of the Norwegian Channel at least as 
far as the Viking Bank. Those mackerel, too, rise into the upper waters 
in spring and migrate to a restricted spawning ground near the 100- 
fathom line. Those of you who know the North Sea will recall that 
it is quite shallow over most of its area. There is, however, a narrow 
channel of deep water, an extension of the Norwegian Sea, which runs 
southward hard by the Norwegian coast from about the latitude of 
Kristiansund, extending all the way up the Skagerrak, deepening 
as it goes, until it terminates close to the south-western shore of 
Sweden. The deepest waters in all the North Sea region are, therefore, 
in the Skagerrak, and the 100-fathom line is very near the Swedish 
shore. It is to this 100-fathom line close to the coast of Sweden that 
most of the North Sea mackerel migrate to spawn. This brings about 
the anomalous result that mackerel migrating from shallow to deep 
water to spawn are at the same time migrating shorewards. It is this 
anomaly that has led to such confusion in trying to interpret the 
migrations of mackerel elsewhere. The coincidence that the deep water 
they favour happens, in the North Sea, to lie close to the land, and 
that this was the first spawning ground to be investigated, gave rise 
to the belief that all mackerel migrate shorewards to spawn. They do 
not. They migrate to certain restricted areas in the vicinity of the 100- 
fathom line irrespective of whether it is near or far from land. 

Concerning the migrations of mackerel on the American side of the 
North Atlantic, there existed for a long time two opposing schools of 
thought. One held that the fish undertook extended upper-water migra- 
tions to and from deep water far offshore, and also along the shore 
(when that was reached) in a south to north direction. The other held 
that the fish spent the winter on the sea floor not very far from their 
summer haunts where they lay in a comatose condition, either on or 
partly buried in the mud or sand of the bottom. Those apparently 
opposing views were held by American and Canadian workers respec- 
tively, and were fiercely debated in a controversy concerning American 
rights to fish in Canadian waters. The American argument was that, 
since the shoals migrated from American to Canadian territory, 
American fishermen had a right to follow them thither. The Canadians 
said that although the fishery moved from south to north, the fish did 
not: that, in fact, the fishing vessels were working on different groups 
of fish as they became available on rising from the sea floor successively 
from south to north. They therefore opposed the American claim to 
fish in Canadian waters on what they held were purely indigenous 
Canadian fish. We know now that both sides were partly right; that 
mackerel do spend the winter months on the sea floor, and that they 
also migrate from far and near, from deep water and shallow, to their 
various spawning and feeding grounds. 

The term ‘ migration’; as applied to most animals, connotes regular 
to and fro movement between specific regions or territories where they 
breed, and other regions or territories where they do not normally 
breed. Sometimes these regions are far apart and great efforts have 
been made to discover how the creatures find their way from one to 
the other. If the young habitually travel with the old, as with geese 
amongst birds, it is not too difficult to believe that each new. generation 
learns from its elders. But in most species the young do not accompany 
their parents, and it is far from easy to know how it is that they ever 
reach their destinations. Birds have been most intensely studied, but 
we are still almost as far as ever from understanding them, In general, 
however, it is found that all members of the same bird species from:a 


given locality tend to migrate in the same approximate compass _ 


direction. What the factors are that produce this tendency, and how 
they function, are still unknown. 

In mackerel, however, the picture is different. After their summer 
sojourn in inshore waters they seek certain conditions in which to spend 
the winter—conditions that are found by the sides of slopes irrespective 
of the locality in which they are located or of their compass bearing. 
To find those slopes, different groups of fish travel in many different 
directions. Having found them and wintered there, the fish have next to 
find a specific localised area in which to spawn, and they come from 
north, south, east, and west, to reach it. There is no hint of a tendency 
for all fish to travel even approximately in the same direction. 

Compared with those covered by many bird migrants, and even some 
fish, such as eels, the distances involved are small—a few hundred 
miles at most. Nevertheless, near or far, the mackerel have still to 
find their way. Vision, it would seem, can play but little-part. The best 
we can do by way of conjecture is to assume that the outlying environ- 
ment differs from that of the spawning ‘ground, the difference increasing 
with distance irrespective of direction. By some means still unknown 
to us, the fish, having moved along a gradient of increasing change 
away from the spawning ground, are able to reverse the process and 
make a return journey down the gradient until they again reach zero 
point, which is the spawning place. The dominant factor may be 
temperature, but this has not yet been established. On the other hand, 
some sort of response to astronomical phenomena cannot be ruled out. 


On very slender grounds, the latest theories of bird migration credit _ 


the migrants with powers of correlating changes of solar altitude and 
azimuth with changes in geographical position, and of responding to 
those changes in such a way as to steer the required course. We have 
stronger grounds for making somewhat similar assumptions in respect 
of fish, for we already know that, in other ways, certain of them do 
respond with remarkable precision to astronomical phenomena. 

Spring tides take place when sun and moon are in opposition and 
conjunction: that is, every fortnight, at full and change of the moon. 
Along the coast of California fishes called grunions spawn in conformity 
with those tides with a fixed regularity and nice timing that are pre- 
cisely predictable by reference to a nautical almanack. Throughout the 
breeding season, which lasts from March till July, grunion begin to 
spawn fifteen minutes after the crest of high tide on the first, second, 
third, and fourth nights after the highest tide of each fortnightly series 
of springs. We have no knowledge of how the grunions—and other 
fishes too—correlate their spawning times so perfectly with the tides. 
Suffice it to say that they do. And if certain fishes can time themselves 
to a minute without a clock, I can think of no reason why other fishes 
such as mackerel may not use a similar faculty for navigating without 
a compass.—Third Programme 


Trade Unionists in Stockholm 
(continued from page 127) 


While all this was going on in public, a constitutional battle proceeded 
in committee, and: on the last day we heard the outcome of it all. Two 
points were at issue: whether the executive board should be enlarged to 
give stronger representation by Latin-America, the Middle East, and 
Africa; and whether the executive board should have power, in choosing 
the president of the Confederation, to pick someone from outside its 
own membership. After hours of debate and wrangle, the executive 
board was enlarged. Israel, newly joining the I.C.F.T.U., obtained one 
of the extra seats, and the executive was given power to take an ‘ out- 
sider ’, which it promptly did as its last act at Stockholm. So M. Omer 
Bécu—the Belgian Secretary of the International Transport Workers 
Federation—succeeds Sir Vincent Tewson of Britain. 

Some policy decisions made by the congress can’ be listed. There is 
a ten-year plan to strengthen the regional organisation of the free trade- 
union movement. Preparations are to be examined for setting up an 
international college for trade unionists. The possibility of inaugurating 
a campaign to improve conditions in the under-developed countries is to 
be looked at. And there was a demand, parallel with the action on east 
Germany, for the release of workers imprisoned in Argentina because 
of their fight to restore freedom there. This last was one expression of 
the conviction often stressed in speeches, that reaction, especially in 
Spain and South America, must be fought alongside communism. Most 
of the other resolutions—some thirty were put through on the last day 
—dealt, in general terms with various aspects of western democratic 


beliefs on freedom and human rights——General Overseas Service 
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The Function of a University 


N. S. MARSH on a German and world problem 


HREE years ago a series of talks was given on the Third 
Programme under the general title, ‘The Idea of a 
University ’.* Some of the contributors felt—and I have a 
great deal of sympathy with their point of view—that there 
had been too much discussion in the abstract about university education. 
It is not good for a plant, they argued in effect, to be continually 


_ uprooting it in order to examine its growth, especially when the plant 


happens to be a sturdy and well-established tree like the universities 
of Great Britain. In western Germany, on the other hand, it would be 
harder to maintain that there is no necessity to reconsider the functions 
and achievements of the universities. With every other institution they 


_ require reassessment in the light of.the material and spiritual changes 
- through which Germany has passed since 1933.-I believe, however, and 


hope to show, that consideration of the German universities is likely to 


_ bear on the problems, and sometimes to cast doubt on the accepted 


theory and practice, of our own university education. 


Position in National Life : 

The German universities have for the past 150 years occupied an 
outstanding position in the national life. This position can be attri- 

‘buted to two main causes. In the first place, it has been through the 
medium of the university that most of Germany’s greatest minds 
have made their contributions to learning—men such as Kant and 
Hegel in philosophy, ‘Savigny and Jhering in law, Mommsen and 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf in classical scholarship, Ranke in history and 
Max Weber in sociology. This is much less true of England, where 
many leading figures in our intellectual life were either never educated 
at a university at all—John Stuart Mill or Faraday, for example—or 
did their life-work outside the walls of a university, as is true of 
Bentham and Darwin. Moreover, it is not only in the. production of 
Germany’s greatest scholars and thinkers that her universities have had 
a virtual monopoly. A university education is an essential preliminary 
in Germany to membership of any learned profession. German lawyers, 
for example, are very surprised to hear that in England nearly half 
of those called to the Bar and nearly two-thirds of those admitted as 
solicitors do not hold a degree of an English university. 

The second and, I believe, much more fundamental reason for the 
high reputation of the German. universities, at all events until 1933, 
was that they virtually invented a new conception of the function of a 
university. This conception, although it had to some extent been 
anticipated at Gottingen in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
was largely due to Wilhelm von Humboldt, who became Director of 
Public Instruction in Prussia in 1808, and who helped to found the 
University of Berlin in the following year. Humboldt conceived of a 
university, first, as a place where a small body of scholars, pursued 
learning for its own sake, without regard to its practical value for, or 
impact on, society; and, secondly, as a place where these scholars 
trained a select group of pupils to continue their work. These ideals 
spread from Germany to the other universities of the world. The current 
emphasis in England, for example, on the importance of research, and 
‘the growing popularity of the seminar, in which a university teacher 
- discusses more advanced problems with a select group of pupils, are 

evidence of Humboldt’s continuing influence. 

Since 1933, German pride and confidence in their universities have 
been much shaken. The high position which had been accorded to 
university professors in the national life made their failure as a class 
to resist National Socialism all the more noticeable. It was not a 
question of their resistance in the strictly political sphere. They failed 
at the outset of the regime to make. any effective protest against the 
violation of their ideals of Lernfretheit and Lehrfreiheit—that is, 
freedom to study and freedom to teach. Since the war, therefore, there 
has been much talk in western Germany of university reform. It has 
been stimulated by contacts with the educational experts of the 

occupying powers. For example, in 1948 the Military Governor in the 
- British zone appointed a study group, consisting mainly of Germans 
but also including a Swiss professor and a British educationist, the 
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late Lord Lindsay, to consider university reform. In 1949, Mr. Robert 
Birley, the present Headmaster of Eton, who was then Educational 
Adviser to the British Military Governor, spoke in the Third Pro- 
grammey on the report made by this study group. In 1952 and 1953 
the Cultural Relations Division of the British Element of the High Com- 
mission organised at Konigswinter, near Bonn, two international con- 
ferences on university education, in which German university teachers 
had the opportunity of discussing some of their problems with their 
British, French, and American counterparts. My own interest in the 
problems of German universities has been much stimulated by these 
two conferences at Konigswinter, which I attended as a British delegate. 

What emerged from our discussions was not the need for some new 
ideal in German universities to replace Humboldt’s Lernfretheit and 
Lehrfretheit, but a realistic appreciationj and acceptance, of the actual 
functions of universities in the modern world. It became clear—and it 
is here, I think, that the visiting- delegates felt that they themselves 
had much to learn—that universities today fulfil a number of functions. 
Those who are concerned with university reform tend to emphasise 
some particular function and to neglect the others. At Kénigswinter, on 
the other hand, we did not argue about the importance of any par- 
ticular function. We felt that a university today has at least three 
necessary functions, and that the proper task of a university reformer 
is to show how their conflicting claims can best be reconciled. 

The first function of a university is to provide a place where know- 
ledge can be pursued for its own sake, and where a select group of 
students can be trained to continue this search for truth. The Germans 
have in no way renounced this ideal of Humboldt’s. On the contrary 
they pursue it—at least so it appears to a British observer—sometimes 
to the detriment of the other functions of their universities. The Ger- 
man student, for example, has his course much less interrupted by 
intermediate examinations to test his industry and capacity than has 


‘the British undergraduate. This is, on the one hand, an advantage to 


the scholarly type of student, who wishes to follow a particular line of 
research unhampered by the syllabuses of recurring examinations. 
Albert Schweitzer, for example, writing of his student days at Stras- 
bourg, says: ‘ How grateful I was that the German university does not 
keep the student so completely in leading strings in his studies, nor so 
much under the strain of constant examinations as is the case in other 
countries, but offers him opportunity for independent scholarly work ’. 
On the other hand, the average student is not an Albert Schweitzer, and 
he generally requires regular examinations with a defined syllabus to: 
stimulate and direct his efforts. The German universities, and ultimately 
German society as a whole, have suffered from a type of student— 
the so-called ‘ eternal student ’—who prolongs his university education 
over years, repeatedly postponing his meeting with the final examiners. 


Vocational Training 
A university is, in the second place, an institution for the vocatona 
training of those whose professions are essential to a civiltsed state— 
the higher civil servants, school-teachers, lawyers, scientists, and the 
like. In France, for example, the first effect of the Napoleonic educa- 
tional reforms was virtually to abolish the universities as they had 
existed before the revolution, and to substitute for them specialised 
vocational schools for particular professions essential to the state. Only 
gradually—and even today to a lesser extent than in Germany or Great 
Britain—has France recognised a wider conception of university educa- 
tion. The role of the university in vocational education was one of the 
specific problems which we discussed at Koaigswinter. What, I think, 
impressed the Germans was our final examination—called in most 
universities the B.A. This examination, although it is in a sense a stage 
in education for a profession, demands neither specialised scholarship 
like the German doctorate nor undue concentration on vocational sub- 
jects, which is the particular criticism made by Germans of their state 
examinations for such careers as the law and the higher civil service. 
In striving towards a high ideal of scholarship and research for the 
few, the German universities tend to achieve only a narrow vocational 
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education for the many. On the other hand, I feel that the British have 
much to learn from the technique-of vocational training as it has been 
developed in Germany. The state examination, consisting of a thesis, 
a number of written papers, and a prolonged oral examination, appears 
to be a much more reliable instwument for testing the suitability of a 
candidate for a particular profession than our examinations, which are 
mainly written. Nor is it possible to defend the confusion and over- 
lapping which exist in England between the examination requirements 
of the universities and those of the various professional bodies. 

There is a third, and, I believe, most important function of a univer- 
sity. This, as the word ‘ university’ itself implies, is to provide a back- 
ground in which the student is constantly reminded that his own 
specialised studies occupy only a small sector in man’s search for truth. 
We can hardly feel satisfied with the way in which the universities of 
either Germany or Great Britain are performing this function. One of 
the recommendations of the study group on German university reform 
was that a series of lectures, giving a general introduction to the 
humanities and to the sciences, should be provided for students apart 
from lectures in their specialised subjects. This Studium Generale, as it 
is called, has been introduced in a number of German universities. It 
is too early to judge its results, but I doubt whether the specialist can 
be cured of his single-mindedness by attending lectures of general 
cultural interest. What is more important is that he should have the 
leisure himself to develop wider interests through active participat’on 
in university clubs and societies. The leisure of the German student 
is, however, much restricted by an overcrowded programme of lectures, 
and by the demands of the syllabus which, in theory at all events, 
covers almost every aspect of his subject. Moreover, one of the especial 
difficulties of the German situation is that the university authorities are 
—not without some reason—distrustful of student organisations. Student 
organisations have in the past often been centres of nationalist and 
undemocratic propaganda, which has greatly discredited the German 
universities. What remains to be worked out is a technique which 
allows the universities to regulate, without interfering with, the freedom 
of student organisations. It is, for example, more or less successfully 
achieved at Oxford and Cambridge by a system of proctorial licensing, 
and by insisting that each undergraduate society has a senior member 
of the university as one of its officers. 

The British undergraduate has moxe leisure than the German student. 
He has fewer lectures and a less demanding syllabus for his final 
examination. On the other hand, it would be taking too rosy a view of 
British universities to assume that the average undergraduate always 
uses his leisure to counteract the narrowing effects of his specialised 
studies. He is likely to be, particularly if he is a scientist, already half 
a specialist before he arrives at the university. If he joins undergraduate 
societies, they are probably connected with his own specialised studies. 
In any event, the undergraduate who comes to the universities today 
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is generally much concerned with earning his living, and, therefore, with 
the class which he will get in his final examination; he hesitates to 
commit himself to interests which do not appear immediately related to 
his particular field of studies. As a result, he too often leaves the univer- 
sity with a good specialised knowledge of his subject, but without ever 
having had his imagination stirred by its wider implications and by its 
relationship to other fields of study. 

The criticisms which I have made of German and British universities, 
as far as the dangers of over-specialisation are concerned, appear at 
first sight to point in one direction. It would seem desirable for specia- 
lised study at a university to be preceded by a year, or even by a 
complete degree course, of general education. I believe, however, that, 
as an antidote to the evils of specialisatioa, this is not practicable or even 
desirable. In Germany, for example, the training of a lawyer takes 
three years at a university and three years of practical work in the 
courts and in government administration. It would hardly be practicable 
to prolong it further. Much the same could probably be said of the 
medical profession in bota countries. A year—or even three years— 
of general education at the university level is also,"in my view, unde- 
sirable; it would in effect mean either that the undergraduate became a 
specialist in one or two fields and did lip-service to the others, or that 
his energies were absorbed in obtaining knowledge of the mere facts of 
his various subjects. What both German and British speakers at Konigs- 
winter emphasised was the importance of teaching specialised subjecis 
in a liberal spirit. Here, I think, a particular weakness of the British 
universities becomes evident. In Great Britain the first two or three 
terms of the undergraduate’s career are apt to be taken up with prepara- 
tion for some form of preliminary examination, which can hardly be 
said to contribute much to his general education. It is commoaly 
referred to as a “ hurdle’, which has to be negotiated before the under- 
graduate can begin, serious university work. I feel that the first terms 
of an undergraduate’s. career should be intellectually the most exc:ting 
of his whole stay at the university, a period when the broad sevep of 
his chosen subject should be put before him, and its relationship to 
other fields of knowledge explained by inspiring teachers who are not 
inhibited by the syllabus of an approaching examination. The German 
universities probably do not give the student enough guidance at the 
outset of his career, but the wide choice of lectures open to him is more 
likely to fire his intellectual imagination than the hectic preparation 
for preliminary examinations which preoccupies the British under- 
graduate during his first year. 

I may sum up by saying that for those who exchanged views at 
Konigswinter the most valuable lesson was that a university has not one 
but a number of important functions, and that the adjustment of their 
conflicting demands, although it will vary according to national tradi- 
tions, requires in ali countries the sustained thought and vigilance both 
of professional educators and of the general public.—Third Programme 


What is Philosophy? 


The last of three talks by WINSTON H. F. BARNES 


HE present period is one of great ferment in philosophy. Some 
philosophers think that the whole nature of philosophy has 
been changed in the last twenty years. Others think pessi- 
mistically that it has been changed indeed but not to its advan- 
tage. I had better say at the outset that I think the claims of the former 
and the fears of the latter are both somewhat exaggerated. I do not think 
the transformation will turn out to be as radical as it now seems, and I 
think it will have a good effect when things settle down. 
Philosophical system-building came to an end in England about 
thirty years ago, with the publication of Alexander’s Space, Time and 
Deity, Whitehead’s Process and Reality and McTaggart’s The Nature 
of Existence. A great philosophical system satisfies for a time. Then 
there comes a reaction against its grandiose structure. Any philosophical 
system, when its influence has waned, leaves behind a litter of problems. 
Philosophers dissect it, criticise it, take up in detail particular points 


‘in it. In this period philosophy becomes more Socratic, more problem- 


atic, more dialectical. But the feeling usually persists that sooner or 
later the results of the particular detailed investigations will have 


to be incorporated in a more systematic philosophical structure. 

What is remarkable about the position today is that the whole notion 
of a system of philosophy or even of such a thing as ‘a philosophy’ 
has gone, at least for a very great number of philosophers. There are 
questions, problems, difficulties arising out of the things which philo- 
sophers have discussed and the way they have discussed them, but 
these must be tackled singly, slowly, and with infinite patience if they 
are to be solved. Uncommitted to a system, or even the thought of 


. one, a philosopher can single out a problem and follow wherever the 


argument leads. Tomorrow it may lead somewhere different. Philosophy, 
in a period like this, becomes piecemeal, oral, fluid, changing from 
day to day, governed only by tacit conventions as to what problems 
are interesting and valuable. 

Let us look at some of the features of this way of doing philosophy. 
First, the piecemeal method of approach. There is obviously great 
virtue in this. The philosopher who is seeking to construct a system is 
likely to have from the outset some idea of what its main planks are 
to be. And the temptation to resolve a problem or meet a difficulty in 
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a way that furthers the general framework will be difficult to resist. 
Philosophers who lean towards a spiritual view of reality readily find 


_ difficulties in the notion of matter and are eager to raise doubts about 


the validity of scientific knowledge. Philosophers who are instinctively 


materialist easily’ overlook the kind of difficulties that the existence of 


human beings with minds constitutes for their theory, and are often 
remarkably obtuse when asked to understand anything connected with 


- religious experience. Nevertheless, this piecemeal attack on problems 


has its disadvantages, particularly as the problems become ever more 
minute and the discussions of them ever more refined. And the boundary 
problems get overlooked altogether. 


‘Much Talk of Pseudo-Problems’ 

A second feature of much modern philosophy is a strong tendency 
to believe that many of the problems round which systems of philo- 
sophy were built are really pseudo-problems, and that in erecting 
systems of philosophy verbal ambiguities and vaguenesses have been 
consistently exploited. The justice of this claim must be in part ad- 
mitted: but only in part. The claim that there have been ambiguities in 
the formulation of these problems can be accepted. That the problems 
themselves are not genuine is more difficult to accept. The test, of 
course, lies in the future. If they can be shown to be pseudo-problems 
to the general satisfaction of practising philosophers, well and good. 
At the moment, in spite of much talk of pseudo-problems, there is no 
general consensus of opinion as to what they are. 

A-third and important character of much modern philosophy is its 
preoccupation with language. It is possible to exaggerate the novelty 
of this feature. Philosophy has always been largely, even in its most 
systematic forms, concerned with getting clear about its terms. What 
Socrates wanted was definitions of the virtues. What is peculiar in 
the modern philosopher’s attitude to language is his utter and com- 
plete awareness of language at every stage of his activity. Yet it is not 
at all easy to say just what is the importance of language for the 
philosopher. 

At first it was thought that language—the ordinary language of the 
man in the street—was unsatisfactory because it gave rise to pseudo- 
problems, and the philosopher’s job was somehow to invent a clearer 
and better instrument which would not have the looseness and unsatis- 
factoriness of ordinary language. In this ideal language there would be 
no problems and no difficulties. But this dream of an ideal language 
has passed away, not merely as unrealisable but as undesirable. Now 
ordinary language, with its subtle inflections and nuances, queens it 
in the writings of philosophers. Philosophers are chary of inventing 
new terms or speaking in any way out of the ordinary. It is admitted 
that ordinary language generates problems, but the method of dealing 
with them is to track them through the language, to find out how the 
language in which we talk of these problematic matters works, see just 
where the problem becomes acute, and then—what happens next? The 
more optimistic practitioners hold that the problem, as it were, dissolves 
once the logic of the language which gives rise to it is really mastered. 
Others seem to hold that, though one cannot improve on ordinary 
language, there are good and bad idioms and philosophy can point out 
the sort of idioms in which one should discuss problems so as to 
dissipate them. The danger of this approach is that you may find 
idioms which merely fail to reveal genuine problems. It is extremely 
difficult to say how successful this approach has been, or will be. It 
has certainly resulted in clearing away certain minor confusions and 
false problems. It has also put a very different complexion upon many 
of the major traditional problems of philosophy. But, this is nothing 
new. In philosophy the problems take on a different form in each 
‘generation. Has it really solved definitively any major problem? The 
answer is doubtful. The philosophical problem often seems to behave 
like the Cheshire Cat in Alice in Wonderland. Its body fades slowly 
away but it leaves a mocking and elusive grin behind. 

Finally, there is a significant change of tone in the modern philo- 
sopher’s utterances. He is much more professional in his outlook than 
his predecessors. Traditional philosophers frequently brought their 
theories to bear upon questions of practical import, even if they had 
no power to get their solutions accepted. Plato condemned the political 
and social ideals of the democracy of his day and preached new forms 
of social organisation on the basis of his more general philosophical 


views. In the Middle Ages philosophers, armed with weapons forged 


out of the most abstract philosophical material, plunged into debates on 


the rights of kings and peoples. In his Treatise on Civil Government, 


Locke was concerned to defend certain political ideas important in his 
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day. In their writings on ethics the nineteenth-century radicals, 
Bentham and the Mills, advocated utilitarianism as part of a general 
programme of reform. 

The philosopher today is inclined to draw a sharp distinction between 
his professional job and these extra-mural activities of preaching and 
political reform, while lamenting that in practice the two have often 
been confused. His proper activity, he would say, includes the analysis 
of such notions as liberty, democracy, rights, duty, obligation, etc. But 
it is not part of his job as a philosopher to defend democracy or to 
urge people to do their duty or in any way to tell them what their 
duty is. Let us admit that the philosopher has no expert voice on these 
matters. There are no experts on such matters as ‘the right thing to 
do’, either in private conduct or public politics, On matters of this 
Kind every man has a voice and must formulate his own opinions. 
Nevertheless, a man who has spent a good deal of time thinking about 
the notions involved -has some claim to be heard when these matters 
are aired. This is the right of the philosopher whether he claims to 
exercise it or not. If it is said: ‘Oh, well, then he speaks as an ordinary 
man, not as a philosopher ’, this is to draw too sharp a line. He speaks 
as a man who has thought about such matters with some care. 

It is natural to ask: ‘ What is the pattern of philosophy likely to be 
in the future? ” We must remember that the new trends in philosophy 
which I have been discussing here prevail only in England and to a 
lesser degree in other English-speaking countries. Philosophy in Europe 
does not lack novelty, but in its range of topics, its greater concern 
for those impinging on human problems and its bolder speculative 
character, it is much closer to traditional philosophy. On the other hand, 
philosophy in England has always been less speculative and more 
analytical than on the continent. It is possible that the new methods 
in philosophy will become even more firmly established in academic 
circles here. Philosophy will probably then settle down to become a 
highly specialised study of the logic of ordinary language; not, of 
course, logic in the ordinary sense, but something much more closely 
approximating to the way our minds actually work on matters not 
amenable to logic in the formal sense. I am inclined to think that, if 
and when this happens, philosophy will have taken a further step and 
dissociated itself entirely, or almost entirely, from its traditional pur- 
suits. It will not only have rejected the attempt to build systems and 
theories, it will also have outgrown the programme of solving problems 
by careful attention to language. Instead it will take up the task of 
exhibiting in detail the logical structure of the language to show how 
it mirrors the thought of those who speak it. It will neither exploit 
problems nor solve them; it will dissect them out of the language tissue 
in which they are embedded. . 

I see no reason to suppose that the problems will disappear once 
this is done. Rather, I think they will stand revealed in a new and 
penetrating light. In this way this new linguistic study might become 
a non-controversial discipline. It will be very unlike traditional philo- 
sophy. Will it inherit the estate? I do not know. People may well go 
on asking the old questions.—North of England Home Service 


The appearance of a new literary quarterly is a notable event, and a 
warm welcome must be extended to The Paris Review, As the name 
implies, it is published in Paris under the auspices of La Table Ronde and 
is distributed over here by Vincent Stuart Ltd., 55 Welbeck Street, 
London, W.1. The plum of this first number (price 4s.) is an interview 
with E. M. Forster, entitled ‘The Art of Fiction’, conducted at Cam- 
bridge by P. N. Furbank and F. J. H. Haskell. It is a fascinating interview 
which could not have been more sensitively conducted, and the only com- 
plaint that can be made about it is that, though generous in length, it is 
not longer. Interviewers: ‘Do you keep a notebook?’ Forster: ‘No, I 
should feel it improper ’. Interviewers: ‘ But you would refer to diaries and 
letters? ’ Forster: ‘ Yes, that’s different’. Interviewers: ‘When you go, say, 
to the circus, would you ever feel, ““ how nice it would be to put that in a 
novel ”? ’ Forster: ‘No, I should feel it improper. I never say “ that might 
be useful”. I don’t think it is right for an author to do so’. This is a 
collector’s piece. So, too, in a way, is Henry de Montherlant’s pilgrimage 
to a graveyard—‘ The Pantin Cemetery’—in search of that rarity a 
common grave. His fearless, probing mind is profoundly at home among 
the bone-pits. ‘ There, used to be a bone-pit near the common grave. It’s 
full now. Another has been dug at the opposite end of the cemetery, along 
the wall: the poor are always forced out to the edges’. These two con- 
tributions triumphantly carry this first number. The four short stories, 
three by American writers, are only another sad confirmation of the fact 
that this seems to be the most difficult of forms; and it is a pleasure to turn 
from the affectation of Mr. Tom Keogh’s tortured line in his portfolio 
of eight drawings to Mr. Péne du Bois’ remarkably sensitive little portrait- 
sketch of E. M. Forster reading. 
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NEWS DIARY 
July 15-21 


Wednesday, July 15 

The three Western Powers invite Soviet 
Government to take part in four-power 
meeting of Foreign Ministers at the end 
of September 


Minister of Internal Affairs in Soviet 
Republic of Georgia dismissed 

Kenya Supreme Court quashes conviction 
of Jomo Kenyatta and five other Africans 
sentenced on charges connected with 
managing Mau Mau. The Crown is to 
appeal 


Thursday, July 16 


United Nations in Korea launch powerful 
counter-attack on central front 

Some of the restrictions imposed by British 
troops at Ismailia, Suez Canal Zone, 
relaxed 

The Queen knights Colonel J. Hunt and 
Mr. E. P. Hillary of the British Everest 
Expedition, and presents George Medal 
to the Sherpa Tensing 


Death of Hilaire Belloc 


Friday, July 17 


Commander of the Eighth Army in Korea 
claims that the United Nations troops 
have succeeded in stabilising the central 
front 


France and Russia sign three-year trade 
agreement 


United Kingdom, France, and United 
States invite Yugoslavia to send military 
representative to conference in Washing- 
ton on military aid 


Saturday, July 18 


Moscow radio announces dismissal of Mr. 
Bagirov, Premier of the Soviet Republic 
of Azerbaijan 


Thunderstorms cause widespread damage, 
especially in London 


Sunday, July 19 


The communists in Korea state that they 
are ready to begin final preparations for 
signing an armistice. Heavy fighting con- 
tinues on several sectors of the front 


Exchange of diplomatic statements is pub- 
lished between Soviet Russia and Turkey 


Over 600 persons drowned in floods in 
Japan 


Monday, July 20 


Brabazon airliners which cost about 
£6,500,000 to build, to be dismantled 


Diplomatic relations between Soviet Union 
and Israel are renewed 


Allied High Commission agrees to a review 
of sentences on German war criminals 


Tuesday, July 21 


Lord Salisbury, Acting Foreign Secretary, 
after return to London from Washington 
attends meeting of Cabinet 


Commons debate foreign affairs 


Details are published of increased fares to be 
imposed in London next month 


On July 15 the Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, made her Coronation Review 
of the Royal Air Force at Odiham, Hampshire. In this photograph Her Majesty is taking the 
salute at a march past, after she had inspected more than 1,000 officers, airmen, and airwomen. 
The climax of the Review was a fly-past of ‘nearly 650 aircraft 


A British soldier on guard at-one of the control points set up in Ismailia, Suez Canal Zone, 
after the Egyptians had failed to return a British airman who was abducted in the town 
on July 9. Last week it-was announced that normal civilian traffic would be allowed to move 

‘ freely, but that any vehicle suspected of carrying arms would be searched : 


Right: - the flooded surface of a road in Lewisham, south-east London, during the heavy 


-thunderstorms - “over southern England on Saturday.-Two people were killed and many. houses. 


were struck by lightning ‘ 


Five trophy winne 
amptonshire, on |S: 
Libre race); R. Par: 
of Great Britain ( 
K. Wharton of Gr 

plax 


itish Grand Prix at Silverstone, North- 
: to right, G, Farina of Italy (Formula 
Britain (Sports Car race); Stirling Moss 
); A. Ascari of Italy (Grand Prix); and 
awarded a special trophy for the highest 


“try in the Grand Prix) 


Elizabeth the 
and Princess Margaret 
leaving the Comet airliner at 
London Airport on July 17 on 
their return from their tour of 
Southern Rhodesia. They are 
followed by the Queen, who was 
at the airport to meet them. 
With four stops, the Comet 
made the journey in twenty-four 
hours 
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Germans from east Berlin buying fruit 
from stalls in the American sector of the 
city on July 14, Food was on. sale as 
part of a locally organised relief pro- 
gramme for people in the Soviet sector 
and was sold at reduced prices: the 
east German mark was allowed to be 
treated as of equal value to the west 
German mark, although it is normally 
worth less than a fifth 


Bi 


An early seventeenth-century, writing desk 
(from Cotehele House, Cornwall) in the 
Exhibition of Elizabethan Art at Lyme 
Park, Disley, Cheshire, Above it is a panel 
of appliqué work and embroidery (from 
Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire) bearing the 
initials of Elizabeth, Countess of Shrews- 
bury, The exhibition is open until August 
23. Lyme Park was given to the National 
Trust in 1947 : 


Left: some of the. competitors in the 
Cowes to Dinard yacht race on July 16 
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The Barebones Parliament: 


THE LISTENER- 


a Revaluation 


By CHRISTOPHER HILL - 


EW historical jokes can have had a longer life than the 

nickname given to the Barebones Parliament. It is 300 years 

since this assembly came and went, yet we still follow the 

unknown humorist who called it after Mr. Praise-God 
Barbon. Barbon was not a very prominent member of the assembly; 
yet his name had the right overtones of denigration for its enemies. 
‘ Praise-God’ suggested canting piety; ‘ Barebones’, even if not Mr. 
Barbon’s name, suggested meanness and poverty. The name helped 
to fix the legend that the Barebones Parliament was full of religious 
maniacs who tried to impose a series of wild and dangerous changes 
upon the country. That is the legend. The truth, I shall suggest, is 
that the Barebones Parliament was an assembly of sober radical re- 
formers, who failed because they ran up against too many vested 
interests. Posterity has accepted most of their projected reforms. Today 
they seem mere common sense. The Barebones legend dies hard: but 
it is a legend. 


The Historical Background 

Let us recall the occasion. The King had been “aefened after a 
long civil war. In 1649 he had been executed, the republic proclaimed, 
the House of Lords abolished. Scotland and Ireland had been 
conquered, and in the Barebones Parliament, for the first time, there 
were representatives of those two countries. And in April 1653, after 
sitting for nearly thirteen years, the Long Parliament had been forcibly 
dissolved by Oliver Cromwell. 

The Long Parliament had become unrepresentative by repeated 
purgings, and it was dissolved because of its refusal (or inability) to 
devise some means of holding elections, which would yet leave control 
in the hands of supporters of the revolution. So the generals, with whom 
power now lay, had to produce a constitutional settlement. There 


was considerable backing for the republic in London and the home 


counties, but its keenest supporters were—from the point of view of 
the generals—too democratic in their political outlook. They sympath- 
ised with the Levellers, the recently suppressed party of the ‘Small men. 
The problem was to find an electorate politically radical enough to 
accept the republic which would not also have social views. too extreme 
for the gentry and merchants, those who paid the taxes and whose views 
really counted. A difficult task! After some argument the generals 
agreed to hand the problem over to a party congress to solve. ' 

For that is what, in modern terms, the Barebones Parliament was. 
The generals did not intend it to be a parliament at all, but a con- 
stituent assembly. They called for nominations from their own party 
cells (the Independent churches) all over the country, and from this 
list invited some 140 persons to draft a constitution which should 
restore normality to post-civil war England. A restricted electorate, 
therefore: but a relatively democratic one. The Independent congre- 
gations were drawn largely from the middle and lower ranks of society, 
men who would not normally have had a vote under the old franchise. 
Thus in Bedfordshire the tinker John Bunyan was one of those who 
signed the returns: in Manchester the old ruling families were con- 
spicuously absent. Relatively-democratic, then: but still representing 
only a minority. In Cromwell’s opening speech to the Assembly he 
insisted that the people, whom the civil war had rescued ‘ out of their 
thraldom and bondage under the regal power’, must be educated up 
to fitness for free elections. But till then? The majority of the people 
were illiterate, had for centuries been priest-ridden and landlord 
dominated. That was the dilemma of the revolutionaries, the problem 
the Long Parliament had failed to solve. Till an electorate could be 
educated, Barebones must carry on. It was the assembly itself which 
adopted the name of parliament. The title solved nothing; but it 
indicated the determination of its members themselves to tackle the 
problems of post-revolutionary England. 

The Barebones Parliament, then, represents the high point of a 
revolutionary movement. Its members, picked men, accepted and aimed 
to stabilise the achievements of that revolution. But it is difficult to 
stabilise revolutions. They go forward, or they go back. So the Bare- 


_or social affiliations: 


bones M.P.s found. They divided into two parties, conservatives and 
radicals reflecting divisions among the generals who had summoned — 
them, and among the congregations who had nominated them. 

The legend says that the members of Barebones were fanatics of a. 
type rarely seen in English political life. But were they? Take Mr. . 
Barbon first. He was a City merchant, ‘ well known and respected for — 
half a century’, wrote a bishop. His Christian name, Praise-God, 
strikes us as eccentric, though Gottlob is a familiar German equivalent. 
Such names in the seventeenth century are no evidence of religious 
Accepted Frewen and Offspring Blackhall rose 
to be Archbishop of York and Bishop of Exeter respectively. 

There is plenty of other evidence to demonstrate the social respect- 
ability of Barebones. Among its 140-odd members we find one peer of 
the realm, and five others who were to become peers after the 
restoration, thirteen knights or baronets, sixty former or future M.P.s 
(plus two Irish M.P.s and one Scottish), at least fifty J.p.s, forty-three 
officers of the rank of colonel and upwards (plus three admirals), and 
fourteen high sheriffs of counties. Six of the members were actually 
ex-royalists. Learning was represented by the Warden of Merton 
(who was adroit enough to become physician both to Oliver Cromwell 
and to Charles II) and by the Provost of Eton, author of the metrical 
psalms still used in the Church of Scotland. 

We get the same impression of solidity if we consider what the 
assembly did during its five months’ session. It appointed a committee 
to consider reforming the whole legal system. It proposed to abolish 
the dilatory Court of Chancery. It passed an act for the relief of 
creditgrs and poor prisoners. Other committees were to make recom- 
mendations for the relief of the poor and the victims of enclosure; 
and for the advancement of learning. The cumbrous financial system 
was to be unified and rationalised; the excise, especially burdensome 
to the poor, was to be abolished. Landlords were to be empowered to 
break entails. Tenants were to be protected from the oppressions of 
royalist landlords. Following the abolition of church courts by the 
Long Parliament, new arrangements were made for probate of wills 
and for the registration of births, marriages, and deaths. Marriage was 
made a civil ceremony. The Assembly tried to find a better system for 
the maintenance of the clergy than tithes, ‘and wanted to iron out 
inequalities in clerical incomes. They proposed to deprive laymen 
of the right to present ministers to benefices, though with full compen- 
sation. This would have enabled congregations to choose their own 
ministers, and ended what a contemporary described as the power of 
“the greatest of the parish, who were not always the best, to prescribe 
what religion they pleased to parishioners ’. 


Reorganisation after a Revolution 

These measures aimed at reorganising the country’s administration 
after a revolution in which many old institutions had been overthrown 
or profoundly modified. The proposal to codify the law (and to reduce 
lawyers’ fees) has been severely criticised, usually by lawyers. But it is 
not true, as is often said, that there were no lawyers in the Barebones 
Parliament. At least five judges sat there, four of whom were put on 
the Committee of the Law; and most gentlemen had received some 
legal training. ‘ The law as it is now constituted ’, Cromwell had said a 
year or two earlier, “serves only to maintain the lawyers and to en- 
courage the rich to oppress the poor’. In his opening speech he had 
emphasised that reform was needed, and it may be doubted whether 
lawyers were the best people to undertake it. It was only three years 
since the Long Parliament had enacted that all legal processes should 
be conducted in English and should be ‘ written in an ordinary, usual 
and legible hand and character’. The law still contained a lot of 
mumbo-jumbo, and lawyers had no wish to open its mysteries to lay- 
men. Moreover, Parliament’s victory in the civil war had decided the ~ 
old dispute between common law and other laws in favour of the 
former. Sir Edward Coke and his followers had long been‘ adapting 
the common law to the needs of commercial society, and rationalisation 
and codification of the law would have been one way of registering their 
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victory. A Code Cromwell might have emerged from the English 
revolution just as a Code Napoleon emerged from the French Revolu- 
tion. As it was, there was no formal codification; but by the end of the 
century Coke’s Institutes (the last three parts of which Charles I had 
refused to allow to be published) were accepted as authoritative texts: 
a very English way of making a revolution by pretending to be 
conservative. 
When one looks at the specific legal reforms proposed by Barebones, 
it is hard to be very shocked by them: that pickpockets and horse 
_ thieves should not be executed for the first offence; that burning should 
not be the death penalty for women; that accused persons refusing to 
plead should not be pressed to death; that genuine bankrupts should 
be released, whilst the goods of fraudulent debtors should be seized 
and sold. These are not the ravings of mere religious fanatics. They 
(and others I have mentioned) are sober propositions for reform, such 
as we associate with the most respectable nineteenth-century radicals. 
Why, then, did the Barebones Parliament fail, ignominiously? 


To state the question like that is to have answered it. The common’ 


sense of one age was the red revolution of its predecessor. Barebones 
challenged too many vested interests. “We cannot mention the reforma- 
tion of the law’, Cromwell had said in about 1650, ‘ but they presently 
cry out, we design to destroy property’. The proposal to abolish 
tithes upset lay impropriators, despite Barebones’ guarantee of com- 
pensation. The gentry also disliked the proposed abolition of patronage 
rights, though again with compensation. Property in danger once more! 

_ The richer clergy feared any threat to replace tithes by more equal 
stipends. The generals resented the. naive or disingenuous suggestion 
that the higher army officers might, in the interests of national economy, 
serve for a year without pay: a measure which would commend itself 
to few generals in any circumstances, least of all to generals by whom 
the proposers had been created. 

We come back to my suggestion that revolution must either advance 
or retreat. The radical group in Barebones, though a minority, was 
more active and determined than the conservatives, It therefore became 
a focus for the hopes of all radicals in the country, including those in 
the army. And whilst the assembly was in session a portentous event 

took place: John Lilburne, leader of the Levellers, that radical wing 
_ of the republicans which the generals had suppressed in 1649, returned 
from exile. This was in defiance of a seritence of the Long Parliament 
threatening him with death if he set foot in England. Worse, when 
brought to trial (when all that needed to be established was that the 
accused was in fact Lilburne), a London jury with cheerful courage 
returned a verdict ‘not guilty of any crime worthy of death’. Worse 
still, this verdict was greeted with tremendous demonstrations of 
approval throughout London. Worst of all, many of the soldiers guard- 
ing Lilburne joined in the acclamations. Yet the Barebones radicals 
_ opposed the setting up of a High Court of Justice to try men without 


a jury. The social revolutionary party was forming again, under the 
wing of the radicals in parliament. So one morning in December the 
conservatives got up very early, and surrendered their authority back 
into the hands of Cromwell. Not for the last time in history, the 
_ propertied preferred military dictatorship to the hazards of popular 
radicalism. 


h 


 *Jacobin Clubs of the English Revolution’ 
So the failure of nineteenth-century reformers in seventeenth-century 
circumstances, even revolutionary circumstances, is easy enough to 
explain. More difficult, perhaps, is to account for their appearance at 
1]. Where did this group of radicals come from? I have already given 
_ the superficial answer: they came from the Independent congregations, 
‘those Jacobin clubs of the English revolution. But those congregations 
“themselves owed their existence to the revolution. Before 1640 it had 
been a penal offence to attend any place of worship, or any discussion 
‘group, which was not authorised by government-controlled bishops. 
~ But once the outbreak of revolution had made it possible for them to do 
~ so, men met together to discuss religion and politics as inextricably 
| linked subjects. The political radicalism of the Barebones M.P.s helps 
“us to understand that the Independent congregations. who nominated 
them were more than mere religious bodies; and also to grasp why 
| members of dissenting congregations were excluded from political life 
after the restoration of monarchy in 1660. 
But we must go further back—back to the Reformation. The thought 
of these men was soaked in 100 years of protestantism, of study of the 
Bible with certain presuppositions. The Reformation had cut down, or 
‘attempted to cut down, mumbo-jumbo in the Church. The radicals in 
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the English revolution were trying to abolish mumbo-jumbo in the 
state—and Latin and law French in the courts—and to take things like 
marriage and the making of wills away from clerical control. In his 
defence of civil marriage Milton drew on the authority of a long line of 
Protestant reformers. As the Reformation had abolished sanctuary and 
reduced benefit of clergy, so Barebones wanted to stop bilking debtors 
hiding in debtor’s gaols. Its members shared not only Milton’s belief 
in the value of education but also his conviction of the dignity of human 
individuals, which derives from radical protestantism at its best. Hence 
the abolition of patronage, so that congregations could choose their 
own ministers; hence the attempt to mitigate savage legal penalties, to 
protect tenants and the victims of enclosure. 


Not Mere Fanatics 


I do not want to sentimentalise. Barebones also looked after the 
interests of solid bourgeois characters like Mr. Barbon, the leather 
merchant, by helping him to collect his debts, by discussing the expan- 
sion of exports, and by continuing a ruthless commercial war against the 
Dutch, our main trade rivals, But this only reinforces my point that 
they were not mere fanatics. They were radical business men in a world 
not yet made safe for free trade. They were too radical for what con- 
temporaries called ‘ the corrupt interests of the lawyers and the clergy ’, 
and for the great mass of the gentry whose privileged social position 
the laws protected. Sir Charles Wolseley, in moving the self-dissolution 
of the assembly, accused it of aiming ‘ to take away our properties by 
taking away the law’. Such men rejoiced at the dissolution of Bare- 
bones; supported the return to something like monarchy under 
the protectorate of Cromwell, and the full restoration of Charles II, 
House of Lords and Bishops in 1660. Monarchy came back to protect 
property, the law was left unreformed, since who knew where you 
could stop once you started subjecting traditional institutions to the 
test of reason? 

Since its dissolution Barebones has had a bad press, the sup- 
porters of the Rump, of Protector Oliver, and of King Charles were all 
concerned to damn it. We can see the legend already forming in a speech 
of Cromwell’s to his officers in February 1657. He tried to make their 
flesh creep by suggesting that Barebones flew ‘ at.liberty and property, 
insomuch as if one man had two cows, they held another that wanted 
cows ought to take a share with his neighbour ’. Cromwell is caricatur- 
ing: yet he looks even farther forward than nineteenth-century radical- 
ism. For the philosophy he attributes to the Barebones Parliament, 
hostility to liberty and property, encouraging the idle to plunder the 
industrious, sounds like a modern ultra-conservative criticism of the 
Welfare State—Third Programme 


“She gives me a gratified slap for so speaking of the great pionser and 
prince of travellers on whom I have just set my admiring eyes, with 
much though apparently little reverence’. ‘I part with Dr. L. and 
have no wish whatever to meet him again. Bad [? faith] and insincerity 
will always come out’. These two passages, the second written eleven 
months after the first, epitomise one of the main themes in The Zambesi 
Journal of James Stewart 1862-1863, edited by J. P. R. Wallis (Chatto 
and Windus, 35s.). Dr. Stewart, himself an outstanding pioneer of 
missionary effort in Africa, went to Nyasaland as a young man fired with 
zeal and enthusiasm by Livingstone’s example; he met his hero, and 
gradually became more and more disillusioned. Livingstone, on further 
acquaintance, was judged to be ‘ selfish and arrogant’ (page 185), ‘regard- 
less of human suffering’ (page 189) and guilty of grossly exaggerating the 
feasibility of establishing an industrial mission on the Zambesi (‘his 
accursed lies’, page 125). Stewart’s own disappointments, hardships, and 
ill-health, which led him to abandon his mission after little more than a 
year in Central Africa, may account in part for his very critical attitude, 
since he afterwards admitted that he had been ‘befooled’, and gladly 
resumed friendly relations. But his Journal, hitherto unpublished, is none 
the less important as an expression of contemporary opinion by those 
who had to deal with Livingstone in the field, and it contributes much that 
is mew to our knowledge of the great explorer. It also contains some 
valuable information on the condition of the local native tribes at a 
time when the slave trade was still flourishing. Stewart returned to 
Nyasaland in 1876, and established a new mission station which he 
named, significantly, Livingstonia; and there can be no better comment 
on what he and his colleagues achieved than that the descendants of the 
harried and oppressed savages whom he found are now directly con- 
cerned in deciding problems of Central African federation. Mr. Wallis 
provides an able introduction to the Journal, and has performed his other 
editorial duties with skill, and the book itself is produced with all the 
elegance characteristic of its predecessors in the Oppenheimer Series, of 


which it is No. 6. 
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Man of Contrasts 


BRUNO SCOTT JAMES on St. 


HETHER it is true or not that the proper study of man- 
kind is man, it is certainly true that there is no study more 
fascinating or, I would say, more rewarding. Let us look 
at a man great enough to fill the canvas of all time, 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, who died 800 years ago and whose centenary 
all Europe and America are united in honouring. Certainly he was a 
man of contrasts, this mystic to whom kings, popes, philosophers, and 
the ordinary men and women of the day looked for guidance; this man 


of peace who stood between contending armies and made them lay down - 


their arms and yet hurled the whole of Europe against the Saracen; 
this humble monk who re- 
fused all worldly honours and 
yet ruled the world. Nor did 
his influence fade’ with his 
death. Right down through 
the centuries men and women 
have been inspired by him to 
follow the austere way of life 
he was tireless in preaching 
by word and by example, and 
in every age men have recog- 
nised his sincerity and holi- 
ness even when they have 
been unable to sympathise 
with his doctrine. 
Fortunately we have a 
living picture of him in the 
500 or so of his letters that 
have survived to this day. 
Yet, as far as I know, they 
have never been analysed for 
the living picture they give of 
their author. Historians have 
quarried in them but, I fancy, 
seldom studied them, and 
indeed the tome of closely 
printed type in which they 
were published by Migne is 
enough to deter all but the 
most persevering enthusiast; 
nor is the collection of Migne 


complete: some of the most 
interesting letters are still 
scattered in manuscript 


amongst the great libraries of 
Europe. But for the discrimi- 
nating student, what a picture 
they give of this author! 
Rough-hewn at times, often 
ironical, passing rapidly from violent indignation to tender solicitude, 
they are the natural and spontaneous expression of a man great by 
any standard. 

I have called him a man of contrasts, one might almost say a man of 
tempestuous emotions. This is how he writes to one of his brother 
abbots who had caused great. scandal by leaving his monastery in 
order to set out for Jerusalem: 

Although I know something of the obstinacy of your stony heart, 
yet I wish I were by your side to persuade you even if I could achieve 
nothing. Whether it would be of any avail I do not know, but I would 
lay before you the great reasons that compel me to oppose you, I would 
plead with you not only by my words but also by my tears and sorrow. 
I would throw myself at your feet, embrace your knees, hang upon your 
neck and kiss your dear head, that head which has been bowed with 
mine in a like purpose under the sweet yoke of Christ for so many 
years. 

That is a little too much for English tastes perhaps. But Bernard was a 
Burgundian and he lived in the twelfth century. Yet we English have 


Bernard 


‘The Apparition of the Virgin to St. Bernard’, by Filippino Lippi (1460-1505) 


of Clairvaux, who died 800 years ago 


not always been so reserved. Erasmus, writing in the sixteenth century, 
remarks on the habit of kissing frequently as a national characteristic 
of our country. Bernard was no sentimentalist, and he was nothing — 
if he was not sincere. One sees the other side of the picture in a letter 
he wrote to the redoubtable Archbishop of Sens, surnamed .the Wild 
Boar: 


I had been meaning to write to you for some time for your good, 
but have been put off from doing so by the detestable hardness of your 
heart. Do you really think that everyone is as devoid of all sense of 
justice as you are? 

This was written on behalf of 
some wretched priest whom 


peevish petulance, had de- 
prived of his living. And this 
is how he writes to the Bishop 
of Rochester about Robert 


English Cardinal: 


I have not deserved ‘your 
severe letter. If I advised 
Master’ Robert Pullen to 
spend some time in Paris 
for the sake of the sound 
doctrine that is taught there, 
I did so because I thought 
it a good thing and I still 
think so. 


And when Pope Innocent II 
went back on a promise he 
had made not to seek re- 
prisals against his old oppo- 
nents in the schism, Bernard 
could write him an absolute 
rocket beginning: ‘ Who will 
do justice between us? If I 
had a judge before whom I 
could summon you, I would 
soon show you what you 
deserve’. I need hardly say 
that after this letter there was 
a certain froidure in their 
relations. 

There was no subservience 
or flattery about Bernard, 
and how he hated it in 
others!. A good nun once 
wrote to him to say that she 
had had a vision of him ‘ as 
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the Archbishop, in a.mood of - 


‘Pullen, who became our first | 


a man in the sun’, whatever this might mean. Bernard was not . 


impressed, and wrote back: 


If other people like to think me a better man than I know myself to 
be, that is an indication of human folly rather than a tribute to any 
virtues that I might have. 


Nor could anything persuade him to accept the honours which the 
world tried to load upon him. He was elected Archbishop of Rheims 
and the King wrote to beg him to accept it, and promised him all the 
support he could give, but Bernard wrote back expressing amazement 
that the King, who should know him well enough, could ever have 
thought him worthy of such a high honour or competent to fill such 
a position. One of the most endearing characteristics of Bernard was 
that no matter how badly anyone might have fallen, he was always 
prepared to forgive it and forget it on the slightest sign of repentance. 
There is a letter of his pleading with the Pope on behalf of a bishop 


- who had been removed and degraded for most improper behaviour, 


behaviour which the Saint had been the first to condemn; -and begging 
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the Pope to pay off the debts he had incurred while in office. And any 

monk who had run away from his monastery and was anxious to 
return would come to Bernard in order to beg his intercession. with 
his abbot. There are dozens of letters from the Saint on behalf of 
runaway monks who were anxious to return, in which he always begs 
their abbots to remit the punishments usual in such cases. 

It might well be asked how a man who loved his monastic vocation 
as Bernard did and who, as abbot, was responsible for so many monks, 
could have been away so much from his monastery. The answer is that 
he was compelled to be away by the obedience he owed to the bishops 
and Pope. There are many letters in which he begs to be left in peace 
-and pleads his incompetence to deal with great affairs. There is one 
in particular which he writes to a cardinal in Curia imploring him to 
-use his influence in preventing bishops and others from demanding his 
services. And on the top of this there was always his ill health. Early 
in his career he began to suffer from some terrible gastric complaint 
that made it difficult for him to retain any food. Yet he received no 
mercy. No sooner had he returned to his monastery than he was sum- 
moned forth again. When the schism in the papacy split Christendom 
into two opposing camps, he could not remain idle. The very existence 
of the Church seemed in jeopardy. He travelled all over Europe, haran- 
guing kings and princes and bringing the turbulent nobles to order 
and submission to the rightful pope. ; 


Sighing for the Peace of the Cloister 
_ Yet all the time he was ill and all the time sighing for the peace 
of his cloister. He wrote from Rome to his monks at Clairvaux: 

Your own experience can tell you what I am suffering. If my absence 
is irksome to you, you can be sure it is more so to me. You are suffering 
from the absence of one person,I_am suffering from the absence. of 
each and all of you, and this is something quite different and much 
more hard to bear. = : $ ; 


And then again to his brother abbots in chapter at Citeaux: 
Weak in body and (God knows). anxious of heart I will write to you, 
a wretched man, born to labour, but yet your brother. O that I might 
be spared until I can return to you, so that I shall not die until I 
am with you. I am afflicted by so many worries and labours that 
life itself has become a burden to me. 


At last, after long years, he was able to write to his monks: 


Now at last I can change the promise ‘I am coming’ to the glad 
tidings: ‘I come’ bringing my sheaves of peace with me. 


And so he fled from the turmoil of the world, turned-his back on 
‘the honours which were being offered him, and returned once more 
to the solemn round of prayer, study, and manual labour of his 
monastery. But he was not left in peace for long: Troubles came upon 
“him, not his own, but those of others, so that at the end of a letter 
to a Carthusian prior of Portes he writes: 

My burdened conscience, my life, cries out for your prayers. I have 
become a sort of modern chimera, neither monk nor layman. While 
wearing the habit of a monk, I have long ceased to be able to live as 
one. No doubt you have heard what I'am busy about, what I am 

attempting to do, between what pitfalls my path lies or rather down 

_-what precipices I am ‘hurled. If you have not heard then enquire I 
beg you and according to what you hear, help me with your advice 
and prayers. % eee 


-.- We are told that he always answered all his letters; indeed, he says 
so himself. He had several secretaries working for him, and he never 
neglected the troubles of humble people. Between letters to princes on 
high’ matters of state one finds other letters to unknown men and 
women in difficulties. There is one on behalf of a poor man who had 
lost his pig and another on behalf of some unhappy wretch who had 
lost a duel and been deprived of his property, ‘as if’, he writes, ‘ it 
Was not bad enough to lose a duel without’being deprived of one’s 
property’. We get some idea of the constant calls on his time that 
he had to endure from a letter he wrote to a certain Canon Oger who 
a been troubling him about some obscure theological problem: 


I will pass over my lack of ability, I will not plead my humble 
profession nor mention my commonplace, not to say mediocre, position 
_ and name. Whenever I mention anything like this you do not regard 
_ it as a proper excuse, but as a mere pretext for not answering your 
letters promptly. So I will merely point out to you as a friend what 
you must believe to be a fact, namely that because of the short summer 
“nights and my full days I have not had oné moment of leisure in 
-. -which to attend to your business. Your letter found: me so occupied 
_- that even to recount all Ihave to do would take too long. I scarcely 
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had time to read it when it came during my dinner. And now by rising 
early I am just able to scribble, on the quiet, this brief reply. 


But he did not forget his monks. There is one charming letter in 
which he quotes Ovid, ‘ your favourite Ovid’, to comfort one of his 
monks who had become an abbot of a distant monastery, and another 
to the parents of one of his monks: 


If you love your son, of course you will be glad that he is going 
to his Father, and such a Father. But you do not lose him, rather 
through him you gain as many sons as there are monks at Clairvaux. 
Perhaps you fear the effects of our severe l’fe on his delicate health. 
You have no cause to fear. I will be a mother and a father to your 
Geoffrey. I will make the rough places smooth for him and the crooked 
ways straight. 


Few abbots would dare even to think like this nowadays. I have 
said few, I meant none. He was no narrow-minded rigorist, this austere 
monk. There is one charming letter which he wrote to a woman whose 
son was behaving badly: 


I deplore as much the excesses of your son as I grieve for the 
injury he has done to his mother; but after all such conduct is 
excusable in a young man. The faults of youth find both their cause 
and their excuse in the hot blood‘of that ag2. Treat him with patience 
and tolerance; this is more likely to win him than constant nagging. 
Since you have asked me to do so, I will certainly remonstrate with 
him. I could only wish that his conduct towards others was as 
irreproachable as it always is to myself. 


A characteristic of Bernard is his artistry in words. Under his hands 
the rather intractable Latin language becomes a very malleable medium 
of expression. Sometimes he lets his love of alliteration run away with 
him, but at his best how good he is! One quotation will illustrate this. 
It is from a letter to the Bishop of Lincoln about a young cleric of his 
who had set out for Jerusalem and found his home at Clairvaux: 


IT write to tell you that your Philip has found a short cut to 
Jerusalem and ‘has arrived there very quickly. He crossed ‘the vast 
ocean stretching wide on every hand’ with a favourable wind in a 
very short time, and he has now cast his anchor on the shores for 
which he was making. Even now he stands in the courts of Jerusalem 
and ‘whom he had heard tidings of in Ephrata he has found in the 
woodland plains, and gladly reverences in the place where he has 
halted in his journey’. He has entered the holy city and has chosen 
his heritage with them of whom it has been deservedly said: ‘ You are 
no longer exiles or aliens: the saints are your fellow citizens, you 
belong to God’s household ’ His going and coming is in their company 
and he has become one of them, glorifying God and saying with them: 
“We find our true home in heaven*®. He is no longer an inquisitive 
onlooker, but a devout inhabitant and an enrolled citizen of Jerusalem; 
but not of that earthly Jerusalem to which Mount Sinai in Arabia is 
joined, and which is in bondage with her children, but of that free 
Jerusalem which is above and the mother of us all. And this, if you 
want to know, is Clairvaux. She is the Jerusalem united to the one in 
heaven by whole-hearted devotion, by conformity of life, and by a 
certain spiritual affinity. 


Although much has been lost by my rather makeshift translation, I 
think this may give you some idea of Bernard at his best; and, inci- 
dentally, it was a tactful way of breaking the news that the Bishop’s 
cleric would not be returning! 


The Saint and the Second Crusade 
Finally there is the second crusade. Here, again, the duty of preach- 
ing it was put on the Saint by the command of the Pope. He undertook 
it reluctantly, but how successfully he achieved it. At his word the 
towns and cities of Europe emptied. He traversed the whole continent 
preaching the Cross. But it may well puzzle some of us how such a 
man, a man of peace, a monk, could lend himself to such a venture. 
This was the man who could write to Conrad, Duke of Zeringen: 
A poor man myself I am stirred by the cries of the poor to write 
to you knowing that it would be more honourable for you to yield to 
a humble man than submit to an enemy. If you will not receive the 
satisfaction offered you by your enemy nor listen to his entreaties, or 
rather, if you will not heed the voice of God warning you through me 
for the good of your soul, then may He be your judge. I know full 
well that two armies cannot meet without terrible slaughter on both 
sides, which is just what I fear. 
How then could a man who wrote like this hurl the whole of Europe 
into a brutal war with the Saracen? First we must realise that the 


Saracen had already begun. to attack the holy places of Palestine. 
Bernard explicitly declares that if they had not first taken the sword 
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he would not have been in favour of attacking them with the sword. 
Secondly, we must try to realise how Bernard and all Christendom 
felt about the holy places in those days, and to illustrate this I cannot 
do better than to quote from a hitherto unpublished letter of his to 
the people of England: 

Now is the acceptable time, now is the day of abundant salvation. 
The earth is shaken because the Lord of Heaven is losing His land, the 
land in which He appeared to men, in which He lived amongst men for 
thirty years; the land made glorious by His miracles, holy by His blood; 
the land in which the flowers of His resurrection first blossomed. And 
now for our sins the enemy of the Cross has begun to lift his sacri- 
legious head there, and to devastate with the sword that blessed land, 
that land of promise. Alas, if there should be none to withstand him, 
he will soon invade the very city of the living God, overturn the 
arsenal of our redemption, and defile the holy places which have been 
adorned with the blood of the immaculate lamb. They have cast their 
greedy eyes especially on the holy sanctuaries of our Christian religion, 
and they long particularly to violate that couch on which the Lord of 
our life fell asleep in death. 

The second crusade ended in disaster, and all men blamed Bernard. 
But the failure was not his. As soon as the princes were away from his 
influence they immediately began to quarrel amongst themselves bring- 
ing on their own heads the disaster for which they blamed the Saint. 
But Bernard did not lose heart. He immediately began to organise a 
second expedition, quoting. Seneca to the effect that he is no brave man 
whose courage does not rise higher in the face of disaster. But the plan 


On Serving 


By PATRIC 


KNOW this: the two greatest external influences on my life, 
so far, have been Henry Cotton and W. B. Yeats. A true influence 
confirms you in your own way; it is the soil you plant your own 
seed in, and out of which you may grow with luck to be yourself. 

I shall never swing a golf club like Henry Cotton. I shall never write 
a poem like W. B. Yeats. I don’t want to do either of those things 
like them. I should love to do them as well, in my own way. I never 
shall, but that does not prevent me from trying, and from saluting 
these two great masters of rhythm. And it doesn’t prevent me from 
saying that I am better at golf than I otherwise would have been, 
because of the influence of Yeats; and better at writing poems, because 
of Henry Cotton. 

Golf is a great game and a great art; like a kind of marvellous 
moving outdoor chess. It is a combat with the elements of nature, with 
wind and rain, with the earth—and with one’s own nature. The 
rhythm of golf is slow. You play it at man’s basic speed, at walking 
pace. In the course of a round you walk five good miles, and the round 
will take you close on three hours. Three hours ‘is a long time to con- 
centrate upon anything. This inescapable tempo of golf is one of its 
delights and tortures. There is time for reflection, yet the mind must 
not dwell on the good shot, or fluke, once it is over; nor on the 
disaster. To put disaster resolutely out of one’s head is very difficult, 
far more so than in a game the speed of cricket, rugger, or squash. 
And one’s emotions become more deeply involved. Rugger forwards 
can lose their temper and play the game of their lives; so, I believe, 
can fast bowlers. Golfers, never. Lose your temper and you are done. 
Or, more insidious, get into a mood of self-pity and you are worse 
done. Once you have said ‘ This would happen to me’, it will happen 
to you, again and again. Not only that, but your opponent’s ball will 
do impossible feats. It will leap across bunkers like a chamois, cannon 
off stones in the rough back into the fairway, be caught in an air- 
pocket sixty feet high above the green and fall vertically stone dead 
beside the hole, when it should be 100 yards too far—and all because 
you have lost control. 

Golf is magical. It is you made all that happen. It is magical and 
elemental, like poetry. You must get the rhythm right, and you must 
set it right in your heart, if your mind and body are to be in harmony. 
‘Keep your eye on the ball, they say. If you can keep your head, and 
keep your head still—and I mean tranquil, too—you can hit the- ball 
with your eyes shut. But no amount of mental effort, no amount of will 
power, can make you hit a shot, not even a six-inch putt, if your heart’s 
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came to nothing. The Pope poured cold water on it and the princes had 
had enough. And so Bernard, like so many other Saints, died under 
the cloud of apparent failure, deserted by many who had been eager 
to court his friendship and avail themselves of his help when all was 
going well. 

Let me end with the last letter Bernard ever wrote: 

I have received your charitable gift in the spirit of charity, if not 
with pleasure. What room can there be for pleasure when suffering 
claims me completely for her own? The only sort of pleasure I have 
is in eating nothing. So that suffering may never be absent from me, 
even sleep has left me. Weakness of stomach is my whole trouble. I 
take a little liquid food frequently during the day and night so as to 
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ay 


keep up my strength, but I cannot take anything solid. The little that 


I do take causes me great suffering, but I fear that it might be worse 
if I took nothing at all. If I sometimes take a little more than usual, 
it is only with the greatest discomfort. My feet and legs are swollen 
as though I had dropsy. But in the midst of all this, so as to conceal 
nothing from an anxious friend, according to the inward man (I speak 
as one without knowledge of such things) I have a ready spirit in a 

_ weak body. Pray our Saviour who wills not the death of a sinner, that 
He will not put off my timely departure, but, that He may watch over 
my passing. Support I beg you with your prayers a poor wretch 
destitute of all virtue, so that the enemy who lies in wait for me may 
find no place where he can grip me with his teeth and wound me. 
I have written this with my own hand, so that when you see the 
familiar writing you may recognise how well I love you. 


—Third Programme 


Two Masters — 


DICKINSON 


not in it. Edgar Allan Poe maintained that there is no such thing as a 
long poem, but only a series of magnificent short passages strung 
together by adequate linking material. It is just like that with a ‘round 
of golf. 

In any game there are moments, days, when one suddenly becomes a 
wonderfully smooth machine. Certainly, for myself, these times in 
rugger or hockey or cricket or squash, in fast games, have meant a 
kind of physical and mental concentration when there was nothing 
whatever in one’s conscious mind but the game itself, and nothing be- 
yond the immediate impulse; no overflow of emotion. This has never 
happened to me in golf. In my better rounds I can regard myself 
with an elated detachment. I feel excited, alert, my imagination free, 
as I do on the rare occasions when I feel I am writing a poem. 

There are two games of golf, as there are of poetry. There are the 
rounds and poems we day-dream or half do, and the ones we actually 
write. In friendly matches we give each other putts, we play fantasy 
against fantasy in a gentle and happy relationship. I know of no other 
game where this occurs. In lawn tennis, if you hit the ball into the 
net, you do, nor does the friendliest opponent pretend you have not, 
and say ‘ fifteen-all ’ when it is ‘ thirty-love ’. But ‘ give you that one’, 
we say, ‘ Call it a half; I’m sure you’d have holed it if you’d had to’. 
Golf is a far more civilised game than politics. ; 

But what about the poems we actually do write down, the score- 
cards that coldly tell other people what we have done? In playing 
golf, at its highest level, the player must isolate himself as the artist 
does, isolate himself from everything and everybody but himself and 
what he has to do. And he must do this right in the middle of a crowd 
where they can touch him, where someone is always not looking, but 
greeting old Tom in a loud voice just as he is about to strike, where 
someone else comes up to him as he is contemplating a crucial stroke, — 
claps him on the back and says “ Don’t you remember me at East Coker 
in 19342’ There is no other game where the player is in such a close 
contact with the onlooker—I imagine the Elizabethan actor felt much 
the same. Actors and audience know that wonderful constructive 
silence when true communication has taken place. You can feel just | 
that silence, too, in the ring of spectators round a green, as you are | 
going to putt: you feel like a sacrificial victim and like a god, and the | 
gasp as you miss what is really a very difficult putt is a gasp of 
horror that the god can err—or that the victim has not dropped dead. 
This is all poetry. Sb Re 

“I was asked lately why so many people are afraid of poetry. I said | 
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it was because poetry uses words at their strongest. The everyday use 
of words, in the-press, in conversation, in letters, is so weak. Let me put 
it this way. Take two tumblers. In one, put a finger of gin and fill 
to the brim with water: that is your everyday use of words. Fill the 
other to the brim with neat gin—no I do not mean that poetry is a 
violent intoxicant—I mean this: superficially, both tumblers look 
exactly alike. And many pecple are cross when they find they are not 
alike, that poetry is simply too strong for them. It looks all right, but 
suddenly you find yourself involved, stirred to the roots, it is a shock. 
And we don’t like shocks. That is why poetry is so much more popular 
in war time, when we are geared to shocks. I am inclined to think that 
is why so many intellectuals jeer at golf. They feel games ought to be 
mere muddied oafery and flannelled foolery, and beneath their notice; 
but golf does involve more than the sublimation of physical energy. 
Golf is a very strong and difficult affair, and one has to be strong and 
self-disciplined to master the art of it. I never have. 

_ I began to play golf at the age of four, but I was sent to a boarding 
school at eight, and after that I was never able to play save in holidays 
and secret corners of playing fields—in much the same way as one had 
to read and write poetry. But when I went to Cambridge I was able 
to give up compulsory organised games. I could concentrate on the two 
things I had loved most since I was thirteen: Reading and writing 
poetry; and playing golf. ey 

In my second year I seemed to be in the running for a blue. I was 

playing against Henry Longhurst at Mildenhall. As I walked up to 
my drive at the last hole—we were all square—I saw the captain emerge 
from the club-house. I put my approach a yard from the hole. Long- 
hurst put his on the green and putted up dead. Would he give me my 
putt for the match? It seemed very close. He would not: quite rightly. 
Suddenly it seemed very far. It seemed impossible. I think I held my 
putter about an-inch from the head, shut my eyes, and shovelled. I can 
hear that ball drop. I shall never see it. Then I heard Hugh Neilson say 
diffidently: ‘Would you care to play against Oxford?’ I said I would. 
There were drinks all round. I had one, but I didn’t need it. When we 
got back to Cambridge I didn’t go out and celebrate. I went, all alone, 
up to my room and got very drunk—on the poetry of Yeats. I read 
on and on and on, most of that night. 

An affable Irregular, 

A heavily-built Falstaffian man, 

Comes cracking jokes of civil war 

As though to die by gunshot were 

The finest play under the sun. 


A brown Lieutenant and his men, 
Half dressed in national uniform, 
Stand at my door, and I complain 

Of the foul weather, hail and rain, 

A pear-tree broken by the storm. ~ 

I count those feathered balls of soot 
The moor-hen guides upon the stream, 
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To silence the envy in my thought; 

And turn towards my chamber, caught 

In the cold snows of a dream.* 
The poet longing for his anti-self, for a life of action. I had mine. I 
understood entirely. The night I was given my golf blue I longed, more 
than for anything in the world, to be a poet. 

Then, in March 1935, came the university match. My bedside reading 
was two little books: From Feathers to Iron and Transitional Poem by 
C. Day Lewis. One incident, among others, I remember. My ball, after 
a very bad shot, was right up a sandhill above the green. As I was 
walking there gloomily, I saw an aged man climb the opposite sandhill to 
watch me, and he totiered and just saved himself from rolling all the 
way down. Some lines of Day Lewis came suddenly into my head: 

Come up, Methuselah, 

You doddering superman! 
I was so pleased, I went to my bail, addressed it confidently, lifted my 
head completely, missed the ball almost completely, but just tipped it, 
and it hopped down from tuft to tuft and lay stone dead. Now, that’s 
exactly what poetry does for you: unexpected perfection out of nowhere 
when you don’t deserve it, but which would not happen at all, if you 
didn’t know what you ought to do, or what to expect if you did it. 

In February 1940 I had the misfortune to be rather injured in an 
O.C.T.U. I was told I would not be able, physically, to do anything 
much again. ‘Now’s your chance’, said my brother, a regular soldier 
home on leave, “ now’s your chance to be a writer’. 

Till I was broken by 
This’sedentary trade... 


Yeats’ words kept sounding in my head. Did I have to be sedentary 
for the rest of my life? Soon after, I got my first poem printed. 

The wheel comes full circle in 1948, when I had come from London 
to live at Rye, where there is one of the finest golf links in the world. 
I did not come for that reason: not at all: I had come to write. But 
before I had been there a week I had, against all the doctors, hit a golf 
shot, the first for nearly ten years, and it did not hurt too much, either. 
And the man who encouraged me to have that shot was the publisher 
who afterwards published my poems. 

When my last book was published last May, a kindly reviewer 
described me as ‘a good minor poet’. I ask no more. I am not even a 
good minor golfer, but that I am—if I am—a poet, I owe to golf as 
much as to anything. 

I count those feathered balls of soot 
The moor-hen guides upon the stream, 

~ To silence the envy in my thought; 
And turn towards my chamber, caught 
In the cold snows of a dream. 

I am luckier than Yeats. The snows me!t for me. I can release myself 
in an enthralling form of physical action. ‘ There’s likewise a w:nd 
on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother; who would wish to die?’ 

—Home Serv.ce 


* From ‘ Meditations in Time of Civil War’: 


Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats (Macmillan) 


Letters to the Editor 


mf 
Science and Responsibility 
-* Sir,—If in our previous letter commenting on 
~ John Perret’s talk we had enumerated some of 
the points on which we agreed with him he 
might perhaps have thought us less stupid. In- 
-stead we took some of his statements at their 
face value, and pointed out our disagreement. We 
appreciate his pains in explaining where we 
_ had misunderstood him, and are glad to know 
» that he will tolerate, and even encourage, scien- 
tists who say how they think their work should 
be used, even if their opinions conflict with 
current policy. é 
- It seems to us that an important source of 
difference resides in our conceptions of the 
nature of our democratic state. Perret’s idea 


seems to be that elected representatives in par-. 


liament fairly accurately express on all im- 
portant subjects what their electors would think 
if they had access to, and had ma:tered, such 
information as was available; and that if they 
did not do so their electors would repudiate 
them. It would be nice to think that this ideal 
state obtained, but in practice our democracy 
is a compromise in which much of the elec- 
torate (and on some topics eyen of the elected) 
are incompletely informed, and contact between 
electors and elected is very far from perfect. His 
argument that the electors in a democracy giv: 
carte blanche to someone to act in their name, 
and .cannot therefore disclaim responsibility, 
thereby loses much of its force. However, the 
very imperfections of democracy make it all the 
more important that its citizens—sci-ntists in- 
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cluded—take a more active and contin10us 
interest in the conduct of affairs, and exercise 
their right to be heard. 

If this was part of Perret’s message, all credit 
to him. Can this right to dispute, or even to 
dissent, ever lead to the actual situation stigma- 
tised by him as intolerable in a democracy? 
This would only appear possible if we forget 
what is already agreed, namely, that scientists or 
any other essentiai minority are also members of 
the general community. If the body of them 
felt so strongly about the demands made of them 
that they refused to accede, it is certain that 
they would be reflecting a general climate of 
opinion, and that those who made the demands 
were no longer in touch with public feeling. 

John Perret claims that we are only really 
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secure if we equip ourselves with all available 
means of destruction—whatever their nature or 
their cost. It appears to us, however, that in 
the era of atomic energy old Alfred Nobel’s 
dream of the peaceful influence of dynamite is 
coming true under a new guise. We see no 
justification for this faith in weapons, even on 
grounds of expediency, while its demoralising 
effect is appalling; for if the threat of a stock- 
pile of weapons is to be effective it must be 
made clear that the stockpiling nation really 
intends to use them. 

We are especially chary of faith in weapons 
because the more they accumulate, and the 
greater the confidence placed in them, the less 
ready are their owners to approach a settlement 
of differences based on reason and not on threats. 
Yet our conviction is that settlements accept- 
able to both contending parties can only come 
of rational argument and discussion, in which 
both sides- examine each other’s premises, and 
good will, not threats, predominates. Any other 
approach seems to us a counsel of despair. 
Perhaps John Perret meant this when he said 
that a change of heart was needed, but if so 
when he joins with Smith, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson in thinking that for the time being 
it is safer to go on arming, he shows that he 
is not yet quite ready to change his own. 

Yours, etc., 
S. M. HiLTon 
J. H. HUMPHREY 
London, N.W.7 


Sir,—I understand that when the next war 
breaks out the Government proposes to intro- 
duce its H.P.R.S. (Human Protein Reserve 
Scheme). This provides that instead of wasting 
the opponents against whom, in accordance with 
United Nations decisions, we shall bz carrying 
out a police action, we shall use them to sup- 
plement the diet of the Free World. Biologists 
and dietitians are invited now to join in pre- 
liminary studies on preferred methods of 
slaughter and storage—under conditions of the 
strictest secrecy. 

However unattractive this scheme may sound 
at first hearing, we must remember that it will, 
in fact, save millions of lives—both among our 
sailors who would otherwise be exposed, etc., 
etc., and among the countless legions whom our 
opponents intended to subjugate. It will feed 
the hungry and avoid needless waste. Neither 
of these consequences is evil. All nations sacri- 
fice uncounted individuals in time of war, and 
whether they eat them abecrwoeds is ethically 
unimportant. 

The electorate, which has given the Govern- 
ment a clear mandate to ensure its food supply, 
will be consulted—when the scheme is a fait 
accompli, and after intensive softening-up and 
news preparation. After all, they will not actually 
see the Reserve Protein being prepared. The 
alternative is starvation for their wives and 
families. (They will know this because the mental 
patients who devised the scheme will have to!d 
them so.) If H.P.R.S. is being foisted on them 
against their will, why don’t they stop it? They 
can always vote for vegetarianism, starvation, 
and the End of Christian Civilisation. Moreover 
—and this is the Joker—any vestige of moral 
odium which might attach to so logical, noble, 
and economical a scheme is dispelled by the 
knowledge that the Responsibility Rests onthe 
Aggressors—to whose supernatural malice we 
naturally have done nothing to contribute. For 
any biologist, therefore, to hang back from the 
initial peace-time preparations, which may prove 
fortunately superfluous, is a dereliction of duty. 
For all biologists to do so would be oligarchy. 

I do not think I am being unfair. The only 
new feature of Mr. Perret’s renewed argument 
is. the reservation that we have the right to 
object as individuals, as long as enough of us 
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do not do so to render the objection effective. 
I did not bring in cannibalism as a joke—it is 
not more horrible or more pathological than 
some of the things the enlightened democracies 
have been doing in Korea. I took the extreme 
case to find out whether there is any limit to 
the argument that the commission of concrete 
atrocities is justified by the promise of hypo- 
thetical advantages. I would have thought that 
such a limit had been reached, and that public 
opinion, confused as it is, already shares my 
intolerance of any scientist or any citizen, 
generally, who is willing to go to hell in a hack 
on the instructions of his Government. 
Yours, etc., 

Loughton ALEX COMFORT 

Sir,—As a scientist employed by the Govern- 
ment and financed largely from the Defence 
Vote, I feel that I should try to contribute a 
note of reality to the corre meraence on “ Science 
and Responsibility ’. 

In my job we do not often get a chance to 
air our opinions. When we do, people usually 
dismiss them as ‘ cranky’ or ‘ incomprehensible ’, 
so that we tend to become inarticulate even 
amongst ourselves. I cannot therefore pretend 
to speak for my colleagues although I should 
not think that many of them would disagree 
fundamentally with me. 

My scientific training and experience were 
obtained essentially at the expense of the state 
and it is therefore reasonable that the state should 
use them in whatever manner it considers to be 
most valuable. The arguments advanced by Mr. 
Perret as to whether or not the state’s views on 
this point are right seems to me to be irrelevant. 

Modern society is organised for the produc- 
tion of material wealth and the gain of physical 
knowledge. These seem to me to be very poor 
substitutes for spiritual ‘happiness and eternal 
life, but society has chosen its objectives and can 
only be deflected from them if it is first 
destroyed. Curiously enough, it employs me to 
assist in developing more efficient means for its 
own destruction. By undertaking this I am 
paying it the duty I owe, I am providing myself 
with a reasonable livelihood and, who knows, 
I am perhaps contributing to ultimate good. 

In Christian times there was a well-known 
quotation which some people may still remem- 
ber: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s’, My scientific ability, such as it is, is 
Caesar’s, and to him I render it, confident that 
my personal behaviour in the twentieth century 
jungle is for God to judge. 

Yours, etc., 


Claygate DAvipD RENDEL 


The Art of Writing History 

Sir,—Mr. Taylor makes an astonishing state- 
ment when he baldly asserts, ‘Carlyle had no 
education at all’. That, like Burns, he received 
a not inconsiderable amount of schooling at 
home; that he attended Annan Academy from 
1805 till 1809, when he was fourteen, and was 
given the solid pabulum of the Scottish grammar 
school; that he was a student at Edinburgh 
University from 1809 till 1814 (walking nearly 
100 miles to get there in the first instance, as 
he tells us in his Reminiscences) and became a 
favourite pupil of Leslie, the mathematician; 
and that he returned to Edinburgh in 1819 to 
study law:. 
graphy and as such must be well known to 
Mr. Taylor. (But so, incidentally, must be the 
fact that Carlyle did not settle in Chelsea till 
1834, when he was thirty-nine—an age suffi- 
ciently advanced, even though he lived to be 
eighty-six, to make nonsense of Mr. Taylor’s 
statement that he ‘lived all his life in London’; 
it is true that he is popularly thought of as 
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the sage of Chelsea, but ‘his decisive years were 
spent in Scotland.) 

In what sense, then, did Carlyle fail of an 
education? In Henry Adams’? Perhaps; but 
that is a very distinguished sort of failure 
indeed. Like Adams, like Gibbon, like R. G. 
Collingwood, like innumerable others, Carlyle 
had sharp things to say of his formal educa- 
tion and of ‘his university: he went, indeed, so 
far as to say that ‘out of England and Spain, 
ours was the worst of all hitherto discovered 
universities’. And like them, like all men who 
count for anything, he did indeed ‘ make himself 
from first to last’; to provide the chance to 
“make’ oneself is perhaps essentially what the 
university is there for. But even by the most 
splenetically ungrateful alumnus, and surely by 
the biographer who goes a little below the 
surface, five years spent in the university that 
had nurtured Hume ata time when Oxford was 
sunk in the ‘indolence’ that both Adam Smith 
and Gibbon found and deplored, and those years 
during a period when- Edinburgh and its uni- 
versity had not yet left their golden age behind, 
are not to be dismissed as of no account in 
a life. Can there be anything more behind the 
assertion? Some assumption that an education 
may not indeed be easily obtained at Oxford 
or Cambridge, but that if it is not obtained 
there it is little likely to be had elsewhere? It 
is one made with irritating confidence in these 
two places, but it is false as well as arrogant. 
Carlyle is only one of the countless instances that 
show it to be so.—Yours, etc., 

Midlothian RICHARD HAMILTON 


Transforming a Continent 

Sir,—In his talk ‘Transforming a Continent’ 
(Tue LISTENER, July 9), Mr. Ward, by exaggera- 
ting some facts and omitting others, seems to 
endorse the false idea which one, not infre- 
quently, stumbles upon in Britain—that some 
fabulous British taxpayer pays for and main- 
tains social services and governments in British 
African colonies. Mr. Ward emphatically states: 
‘It is true that... the British taxpayer... 
has provided three university colleges’ in Africa. 
Now, is that true? What about the University 
College of the Gold Coast? Is it not the case 
that the establishment of this college (one of the 
three) was opposed by the then British Govern- 
ment which eventually allowed it only under 
pressure from the people of the Gold Coast and 
from sympathetic- individuals here (e.g. Mr. 
Walter Elliot), and after it had been made clear 
that it was not to be charged on the British 
Government but on the people of the Gold 
Coast? 

It is true that after it had been established 
some contribution towards its capital expendi- 
ture was made out of Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds; but that does not make the col- 
lege something provided by the British taxpayer 
any more than can the defence of Britain be 
said to be something provided and paid for by 
the American taxpayer because of American 
military aid to Britain. Lack of space forbids ~ 
me to quote official figures of expenditure of 
which, I am sure, Mr. Ward cannot be ignorant. 
Mr. Ward could, in patting the British taxpayer 
on the back, have informed him that his ‘ drop 
in the bucket’ is meant not to do things for 
‘apathetic Africans’ but to help and encourage 
African territories in helping themselves—some- 
thing they have been and are: doing—by not 
keeping silent during his talk on instances such 
as the magnificent achievement of the people 
of Eastern Nigeria in building schools, dispen- 
saries, etc., out of their communal effort, and 
also the vast programme of educational expan- 
sion which the African Government of the Gold 
Coast has effectively undertaken.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.6 KWAME BosQuE > 
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Tangiers: Outpost of Anarchy 

Sir,—As the son of a former British Vice- 
President of the Legislative Assembly of the 
International Zone of Tangier, and having 
known the city for over thirty years, since I was 
a small child, may I be allowed to correct the 
misleading impression which I fear your readers 
and listeners must have derived from Honor 
Tracy’s talk in THE LISTENER on July 9? The 
fact that she spelt Tangier with an ‘s’ suggests 
that her visit must have been as perfunctory as 
her remarks were tendentious and superficial. 

_ Tangier still enjoys the benefits of those mild 
‘nd liberal financial laws which were common- 
place throughout Europe, including this country, 
before the war. Business men who take advan- 
tage of such conditions are not ‘ black-mar- 
keteers’. Just because there are dishonest men of 
business in Tangier as in many other parts of 
the world, it is quite inaccurate to give the im- 
pression that Tangier is a centre of the “black 
market’. Such a ‘ market’ can only exist when 
laws and. regulations artificially impede other- 
wise reputable business activity. Such laws and 
regulations do not exist in Tangier. 

There is certainly room for much criticism 
(in which I have myself joined) of the Admini- 
stration in respect, for example, that they have 
wasted a fortune in building a new Legislative 
Assembly, which should have been spent in 
improving facilities for public health, or housing, 
for instance. Nevertheless, the steady increase in 
the Moorish population by migration from the 
hinterland suggests that conditions must be 
considerably more tolerable in Tangier than in 
neighbouring parts of Morocco. 

Conditions in my life-time have notably 
improved; the water-supply, drainage system, 
and roads are good, and the town-planning 
regulations are enlightened and soundly admini- 
stered; owners of property have to contribute 
heavily towards the cost of new roads which 
run through and improve their land. The centre 
of the town has been much embellished by a 
British property company, the designs for some 
of whose buildings, by Mr. Louis de Soissons, 
have been displayed at the Royal Academy. 

British and other religious Missions, and poor- 
-relief organisations have done a great deal in 
the past generation to humanise living condi- 
tions. The treatment of animals has been greatly 
improved by the activities of the local branch of 
the P.D.S.A. 

I hope these few comments may serve to 
correct the one-sided impression which readers 
and listeners may unhappily have gained from 
_ Miss Tracy’s talk.—Yours, etc., 

- London, S.W:1 Davip Scotr 

Siete her talk on Tangier Miss Honor 
Tracy made the common mistake of attributing 
to the Government of that city, the Committee 
of Control, greater powers than it possesses. It 
is not the Committee that appoints members of 
- the Legislative Assembly. Members of each 
epaional group are appointed by their respective 
Consuls, that is, by their country of origin. Even 
* the Moroccan members, though officially chosen 
by the Mendoub, the Sultan’s representative, are 
de facto candidates of the French Consulate. 
‘This means that Tangier, which forms part of 
_ the Sharifian Empire, is governed exclusively by 
e foreigners or such natives as are chosen by them. 
_ Miss ‘Tracy described Tangier as an ‘outpost of 
_ anarchy ’. May not that ‘anarchical’ character 
. ° the ‘ free city’ be partly due to the fact that 


only foreigners run it?—Yours, etc., 


Barnstaple Rom LANDAU 
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An Anthology of Modern Sculpture 


Sir—I have seldom read an article so ill- 
informed as that by Mr. Sylvester on modern 
culpture in THE LisTENER of July 9. Your 
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critic complains that there are no ‘ worth-while 
monographs’ in existence on the work of a 
number of so-called ‘internationally famous’ 
Parisian sculptors, among them Brancusi, 
Lipchitz, and Zadkine. Is Mr. Sylvester not 
aware that Brancusi has consistently refused 
to allow the publication of a monograph? But 
as for Lipchitz and Zadkine, I can find in my 
own library no less than three thoroughly 
adequate and ‘ worth-while’ monographs de- 


_ voted to the work of each (z.e., six in all) 


published at dates varying from 1921 to 1949. 

Mr. Sylvester complains furthermore that there 
is no ‘comprehensive’ catalogue of Rodin’s 
work. Has he never heard of the catalozue of the 
Musée Rodin in Paris (last edition 1944; but 
constantly under revision) in which all the 
known information about all Rodin’s sculptures 
is printed with a reproduction of each? Rodin 
however seems to be one of the particu'arly 
weak points of Mr. Sylvester’s knowledge. For 
though he airily produces the Impressionists 
and Carriére as the great formative influences 
on Rodin’s work, he entirely overlooks the only 
influence that really matters—Michelangelo. 
And Mr. Sylvester’s final claim that ‘ Rodin is, 
after all, far closer in spirit to Symbolism than 
to Impressionism’ is misleading nonsense. Many 
of Rodin’s groups and single figures have of 
course a symbolical significance, as have Michel- 
angelo’s, for instance. But this does not mean 
that Rodin had anything in common with the 
well-known ‘ Symbolisté’ movement of his own 
day, as is implied by the confrontation with 
Impressionism. However, that is an important 
difference which might well not be apparent to 
a critic who maintains that ‘the “formal 
origins” of (Henry Moore’s) abstract work lie 
in cubism ’.—Yours, etc., 


Argilliers DouGLAs COOPER 


‘The Art of Carl Fabergé’ 


Sir,—In the interesting note on my book, The 
Art of Carl Fabergé, your reviewer says that I 
have fallen into the trap of claiming Fabergé 
as_a creative artist. As a matter of fact, I have 
expressly stated in a chapter entirely devoted to 
this very point, and specifically entitled ‘ Artist 
or Craftsman’ that ‘it would be idle, as well as 
grossly unjust to the Russian goldsmith, to claim 
that he and his numerous craftsmen ever in- 
tended anything more aesthetically profound 
than the graceful giving of pleasure to others. 

. Fabergé was, in the fullest sense, an applied 
artist, in the same way as we describe the de- 
signers of Sévres porcelain or. the weavers of 
oriental rugs as applied artists ’. 

Your reviewer ends by flinging what is clearly 
intended as a Parthian shot when he declares 
that Fabergé was an excellent salesman. Even as 
eminent an authority as Joan Evans is guilty, in 
her recent book, of this particular p/ece of in- 
verted snobbery. Cellini, to name only one of 
many well-known goldsmiths, was not exactly 
backward when it came to the extremely im- 
portant matter of selling the wares that he and 
his assistants had made.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.3 RR. KENNETH SNOWMAN 


Sir,—My notice has been brought to the review 
of Mr. Kenneth Snowman’s book, The Art of 
Carl Fabergé, which appeared in THE LISTENER 
of July 9. In this, certain references are made 
to my book, Peter Carl Fabergé, published by 
Messrs. Batsford four years ago. It is not correct 
to say that this book was largely illustrated 
from the stock of Messrs. Wartski. Certainly 
this firmwas good enough to allow me to illus- 
trate some of their pieces, but the. book was 
largely illustrated by pieces from Queen Mary’s 
and Queen Alexandra’s collections and from 
that of the late King George YI as well as by 
pieces from other collections. 
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Your reviewer is quite evidently complete’y 
out of sympathy with the true Fabergé and his 
review fails in its appraisement of him as a 
creative artist. 

Fabergé objects were made to bring delight 
and to detach the mind, Queen Mary was know- 
ledgeable enough to make use of them for this 
purpose, and I spent many hours with her talk- 
ing about them. On the day the late King 
George VI underwent his first operation I spent 
the whole day with Her Majesty and she was 
gracious enough afterwards to tell me what relief 
our talk had brought to her. 

Your reviewer says: ‘ Carl Fabergé was neither 
artist, designer, nor craftsman. . . . His only 
true. art was that of salesmanship . . .’. If this 
is true, then one wonders how it is that Fabergé 
objects bring such high prices in the fine-art 
auction rooms today? As houses go down in 
value, up go Fabergé objects. People today find 
the same need for them, perhaps more, as in the 
days when they were made.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.3 H. C. BAINBRIDGE 


The Bamboo Curtain 


Sir,—Mr. Leonard Constantine says, ‘the 
view of all Chinese has long been that Hong 
Kong was ceded to Britain under duress, and 
that some day this wrong must be righted’. I 
wonder how far the Chinese thought about this 
question at all. I suppose Sun Yat-sen might be 
regarded as a representative Chinese and this is 
what he said when he addressed us in the Great 
Hall of the University of Hong Kong in 1923: 

I compared Heung Shan (my native town) 
with Hong Kong and although they are only 
fifty miles apart the diffe ence in government 
oppressed me very much. Afterwards I saw the 
outside world and I began to wonder how it was 
that foreigners, that Englishmen, could do such 
things as they have done, for examp‘e, with the 
barren rock of Hong Kong wthin seventy or 
eighty years, while in 4,000 years China had no 
place like Hong Kong. . . . That is the answer to 
the question ‘ Where did I get my revolutionary 
ideas from?’ It was entirely in Hong Kong. My 
fellow students, you and I have studied in this 

English Colony and in an English University 

and we must learn by English examples. We 

must carry this example of good government to 
every part of China. 

It would appear that Dr. Sun Yat-sen was not 
so much obsessed by any wrong that might have 
been inflicted on China in 1841 as grateful for 
the pattern of good government he saw in Hong 
Kong and the inspiration he had received while 
a medical student there. Further, he was acknow- 
ledging the immense debt he owed to Sir James 
Cantile, his medical tutor, who saved his life 
in London and thus gave to China the leader 
who, overturned the Manchu Dynasty in 1911 
and paved the way for her modern government. 
It is true that within two years of speaking these 
words, which were approved by his audience of 
300 Chinese students, he sought for Russian help, 
after he had been refused it from elsewhere. 

The fact that the population of Hong Kong 
has, since the war, been increased by the influx 
of 1,000,000 people from the mainland would 
suggest that a considerable number of Chinese 
would prefer the Colony to be ruled as it has 
been during the past 112 years. This is in 
accordance with the doctrine of Mencius: 
Where government is good it attracts, where it 
is bad it repels. 

In journeys into China, often with Chinese 
students during the vacations, I never once en- 
countered anything but courtesy and good will, 
though it was known we came from Hong Kong. 
In fact, I accepted an invitation from the Presi- 
dent of the Chinese National University of © 
Pekin in 1934 to give a course of lectures on the 
English system of education to his arts students. 

Yours, etc., 


Oxford LANCELOT FORSTER 
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Cezanne in Aix 


By DOUGLAS COOPER 


ISITORS to Aix-en-Provence, now one of the most favoured 

and fashionable provincial capitals of France, have hitherto 

searched almost in vain for examples of the work of Paul 

Cézanne in the museum of his native town. The most they 
could discover before the war were an academic figure study done before 
1860 and a fine watercolour of about 1900; since the war these have 
been supplemented by two small watercolours bequeathed by an 
American collector. This year, however, Aix is at last paying homage 
to the great painter with whose fame it is indissolubly linked, and 
for the first time has welcomed 
an exhibition of his work in the 
Musée Granet. It is by no means 
a large exhibition—twenty-five 
paintings and twenty-six water- 
colours and drawings—although 
three galleries have been devoted 
to it; nor is it representative. Yet 
it is not without interest, for it in- 
cludes some unfamiliar pictures— 
for example the ‘Portrait de 
Boyer’ of c. 1870 (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), a “ Bords de 
la Marne’ and ‘ Vase de Fleurs’ 
of 1888-91, also ‘La Vieille au 
Chapelet’ of c. 1900 (all three 
from private collections in Paris)— 
and raises certain problems which 
vitally affect our study of Cézanne. 

The exhibition suffers from two 
great weaknesses: it contains no 
absolute masterpieces and does not 
sufficiently reveal Cézanne as the 
supreme painter of the Provencal 
scene. Admittedly there is a group 
of very fine pictures, the highlights 
being “ Le Vase Bleu’ and a version 
of “Les Joueurs de Cartes’ lent by 
the Louvre, a magnificent late 
*Baigneurs’ (coll. Gourgaud, Paris), 
a fine still-life of c. 1876 (coll. 
Brochier, Lyons), and a_ small 
monumental picture of c. 1885 with 
two groups of red and yellow apples on a table (coll. Lewyt, New York), 
which is perhaps the most beautiful piece of pure painting in the whole 
show. But the countryside round Aix is the subject of a bare half-dozen 
works, and the Montagne Ste Victoire, symbol of the master’s prolonged 
struggle with natural appearances, is seen only in a flat and colourless 
variant (Metropolitan Museum) of the Courtauld picture and in two 
unelaborated watercolours. Among these few notable works, however, 
the organisers have hung two unpublished pictures—a questionable 
‘Arbres’ (coll. Roche, Paris), somewhat wildly executed with the 
palette-knife in bright blues, yellows and greens, for which the date 
c. 1865 is proposed, and a small still-life of an apple and an orange 
(private coll., Nice) which is certainly not by Cézanne—and two others 
which, though included in Venturi’s Catalogue Raisonné, raise grave 
doubts as to their authenticity. These last are a messy ‘ Marronniers et 
Ferme au Jas de Bouffan’ (Venturi No. 465), and a pathetic ‘ Bords de 
Riviére ’ (Venturi No. 644) which is passed off as ‘a copy of a romantic 
landscape’, though it is merely a hash of elements from Daubigny and 
Renoir. The former purports to be datable 1885-87, though even if it 
were genuine (the signature too is suspect) it could not be later than 
1878, while the latter, which would be unthinkable after 1876, is dated 
by Venturi 1888-90. 

This brings me to a fundamental problem raised by this exhibition, 
namely the present system of dating Cézanne’s pictures. For the more 
one examines the dates proposed by Venturi (and they are accepted 
today without question not only by the organisers of the present 


Cézanne’s studio on the Chemin des Lauves, ‘Aix-en-Provence 
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exhibition but also by museums and dealers. all over the world) 
the more one discovers that his chronology is meaningless. For 
example, a small and very schematic ‘ Portrait de Mme. Cézanne’ 
(Venturi No. 228) is dated 1872-77, thus suggesting that it might have — 
been painted earlier than ‘ La Maison du Pendu’, which is known to be 
of 1873-74; in fact, however, this portrait is of 1877-78, as comparison 
with other datable drawings and paintings (e.g., Venturi No. 292) makes 
clear. Then there are two closely related flower-studies on view (Venturi 
Nos. 511 and 1118), one of which is dated 1883-87, the other 1885-95. 
Now the same vase appears in both, 
both are executed in a similar style 
and tonality, and both are clearly 
contemporary with the group of 
pictures known to have been 
painted in the Marne yalley and in 
the environs of Paris between 1888 
and 1891. a 

The same sort of argument en- 
ables us to situate: ‘La Sieste’ 
(Venturi No. 391) for which the 
date 1883-87 is also proposed, thus 
making it contemporary with the 
great paintings of the Montagne 
Ste Victoire and the flower-studies 
in question. In fact, however, in 
style and in tonality it is unmistak- 
ably related to “Les Joueurs de 
Cartes’ painted c. 1892 and the 
‘Portrait de Vollard’ painted in 
1899. So a date of c. 1895 would 
be reasonable. I do not suggest that 
all: Cézanne’s pictures can be dated 
with certainty, but there is no 
reason why we should continue to 
accept the muddle imposed by 
Venturi when serious examination 
of the pictures themselves will en- 
able us to work out a reasonably 
accurate and coherent chronology. 

-This exhibition of Cézanne’s 
work is transient, but after next 
year visitors to Aix can be sure of 
finding, at all seasons, several of his pictures as well as numerous per- 
sonal relics on permanent exhibition in the studio on the Chemin des 
Lauves where he worked during the last five years of his life. This 
studio, a two-storey building standing on a hillside overlooking Aix 
from the north, has recently been acquired by a body of 114 American 
subscribers calling themselves the Cézanne Memorial Committee, whose 
intention it is to present the building to the French nation in memory of 
the painter. Cézanne built this studio for himself in order to get closer to 
nature and escape from the noise and the disturbingly impure light of 
the town after he had been obliged to sell, in 1899, Le Jas de Bouffan, 
a beautiful property to the south of Aix which he loved and where he 
had worked on and off for forty years. And it was on the Chemin des 
Lauves that, between 1902 and 1906, he painted those wonderful water- 
colours of still-life subjects, or views of Aix and the surrounding 
countryside, as well as the portraits of his gardener Vallier and the two 
monumental compositions of ‘ Bathers’. These, alas, are no longer 
available to hang there. But the Louvre and various private collectors 
have already contributed, as gifts or as permanent loans, a number of 
interesting works to decorate the walls, and it is hoped that others will 
soon follow. When the reconditioning of the building, which is sadly 
decayed, has been completed, the intention is to turn it into a study 
centre equipped with an extensive library of books dealing with Cézanne, 
also reference albums of photographs and other documents or souvenirs 
which can be collected. Thus at last there will be in Aix a Cézanne 
museum worthy of the master. 
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Witness. By Whittaker Chambers. 
Andre Deutsch. 21s. 


ONE OF THE MOST DISTURBING contemporary ~ 


manifestations, visible in many western coun- 
- tries-but particularly strong in the United States, 
is the rise of the articulate influence of ex- 
communists. By profession and training com- 
munists interpret the world in terms of gigantic 
conspiracies, of miachiavellian designs, of a 
single catastrophic solution to all the world’s 
difficulties; when they lose faith in communism 
they do not abandon these habits of thought 
but merely, as it were, change the mathematical 
signs, making black what was white, and -white 
what was black; and, in so far as their ideas and 
testimony have influence, the communist atti- 
tudes—the belief in guilt by association, in 
potential guilt, in the equivalence of thought and 
action, in the prevalence of conspiracy—are 
adopted by influential portions of the non-com- 
munist world. ‘I had not lost the communist 
imagination and will’, Whittaker Chambers re- 
marks in an aside, ‘by ceasing to be a communist’. 

As much as any man Mr. Chambers has pro- 

moted the communist attitude of suspicious 
watchfulness by his denunciation of Alger Hiss 
and other men, formerly prominent in the 
American administration, as communist espion- 
age agents. The Hiss case (or rather cases) ranks 
with the Moscow trials and the Dreyfus case as 
a major turning point in the political affairs of 
this century; had it not taken place, the influence 
of Senator McCarthy and his cronies on the 
Un-American Activities Committee and similar 
institutions would have been considerably less, 
the State Department would probably have been 
¥éss_ ineffectual, frightened, and fumbling over 
the recent critical years, the hunt for potential 
subversion among educators, entertainers, visi- 
tors or immigrants would not have reached its 
present nightmare absurdity—and there would 
probably still have been communist conspirators 
in positions of influence in the American govern- 
ment. It depends ultimately on private values 
whether it is considered preferable to have a 
government which is trusted, but which con- 
tains spies; or one which has been purged of at 
least some spies but which is distrusted and 
fearful, vulnerable and panicky. 

Mr. Chambers of course has no doubts at all 
~ of the political value of his action; he sees him- 
self as a martyr who, at the cost of his own 
_ peace and prosperity, and with the aid of Divine 

intervention ‘ saved the Hiss trial for the nation’, 
and woke a lethargic country to its perilous 
state. After his renunciation of communism 
Mr. Chambers became a Quaker, with equal 
earnestness and sincerity. ‘Our meeting came 
about by what the world calls chance, but in 


which we now see the workings of grace. ..’. 


? 


mo accident that...’ reappears in a religious 
instead of a political setting. He repeats with 

complacency the parallel drawn between himself 
and the blind man healed by Jesus (St. John, 9) 
who was born blind ‘that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him’. The title he 
_ gives to his autobiography refers to the Witness 
of the Protestant saints and martyrs, rather than 
to the witness in the law-suits. 

This autobiography is a remarkable book, 
written’ with very considerable — skill, and 
~ obviously deep sincerity (which is not necessarily 
the same thing as accuracy); despite its great 
Jength, and an excess of detail about espionage 
operations and very long excerpts from the pre- 
liminary hearings of the Hiss case (the actual 
trials are barely touched on), it is worthy of a 
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place among the major autobiographies of 
European literature. Whittaker Chambers’ family 
background could hardly have been more un- 
fortunate from a psychiatric viewpoint. His 
father was a very withdrawn artistic dilettante 
who never wanted children, his mother an over- 
emotional ex-actress who’ felt she had married 
beneath her, and who sought to get all her 
emotional satisfaction from her sons. His 
paternal grandmother went violently insane, but 
lived in the family house; his younger brother 
committed suicide after what reads like a 
schizophrenic episode. The family were shabby- 
genteel and pretentious; during the periods of 
separation, while the father lived away, they 
were desperately poor, but still ‘superior’ to 
their neighbours and schoolfellows, so that they 
lived practically isolated, in ingrown  self- 
laceration, until Whittaker broke away, first to 
earn his living as a labourer, then to work his 
way through Columbia University three years 
before he joined the Communist Party. 

It would seem however that the determining 
event in his life was his birth. He was a very 
large baby—he weighed twelve pounds and 
measured fourteen inches across the shoulders— 
and his mother -was fearfully lacerated. ‘My 
terrible birth was fixed indelibly in her [his 
mother’s] mind. Throughout my boyhood and 
my youth, she repeated to me the circumstances 
of that ordeal until they were vivid to me. They 
made me acutely unhappy, and her repetition of 
them made me even unhappier (for it seemed 
to imply a reproach) ’. Psychologically, the main 
motive in Mr. Chambers’ adult life would seem 
to be a desperate attempt at reparation for this 


-primal injury; the joining of the Communist 


Party and acceptance of all dangers and degra- 
dations as a means of righting the earlier wrongs 
of humanity; the realisation that communism 
too was destructive at the time of the Moscow 
trials, and the conversion to the Quakers; the 
attempt to save the mother-land from destruc- 
tion by the communists hidden inside her; the 
pattern appears consistent. 

This need for reparation produces conscience- 
stricken agonies, but it also permits considerable 
self-righteousness and clouded judgments. As a 
history of an individual, Witness is an out- 
standing book; its political views and obiter 
dicta are often neurotically tinted by ideas of 
persecution and conspiracy. With the exception 
of the notorious hiding of the microfilms in the 
pumpkin for a few hours, which still seems irra- 
tional (for they could have been carried in the 
pocket), Mr. Chambers’ conduct in the Hiss case 
and its preliminaries appears consistent with his 
character as he portrays himself; and to the 
present reviewer there seems slight doubt that the 
verdict of the jury was the correct one. Witness 
has, however, more value as autobiography than 
as a political document; as literature it can be 


highly commended. 


Five Gentlemen of Japan 
By Frank Gibney. Gollancz. 16s. 


Many people have tried to explain the contradic- 
tion in the Japanese character; the strange in- 
consistency which resulted in one of the most 
aesthetically aware nations behaving in war with 
the utmost barbarity. This dichotomy cannot be 
understood unless it is realised that the absolute 
values of our western civilisation are utterly 
foreign to the Japanese way of thought. Their 
code is based, not on abstract honesty, nor 
indeed on any abstraction, but on a conception 
of honour which requires a man to act strictly 
in accordance with a complicated system of 
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social contracts and commitments. Mr. Gibney 
calls it a ‘web’ society, in the strands of which 
all Japanese are hopelessly entangled. It is only 
in abnormal situations, on the battlefield, for 
instance, that relaxation is possible, and while 
this does not excuse Japanese barbarity it cer- 
tainly does something to explain it. 

Mr. Gibney expounds his thesis through the 
lives of five very different types of Japanese; the 
Emperor, a journalist, a foreman, an engineer 
who was once an admiral, and a farmer. Nobody 
writing about Japan can avoid mentioning the 
Emperor, whose titular position in the ‘ web’ is 
of the utmost importance. But he is so atypical 
and, even today, removed from the lives of 
ordinary citizens that it seems mistaken to have 
written about him in the way Mr. Gibney has 
chosen: moreover, nobody can know what he 
really thinks. With this reservation, however, the 
method is an excellent one since it enables the 
author to sketch in the rather fanciful and 
boring early history of Japan in a manner that 
is both interesting and helpful to an understand- 
ing of later events. 

By the time Mr. Gibney reaches the war years 
the reader is able fully to understand the reason- 
ing on which Japanese action was based, al- 
though, not having been brought up in a ‘ web’ 
society, he naturally cannot appreciate it. The 
later chapters, dealing with the occupation and 
the future of Japan could hardly be bettered; 
they are sensible of American mistakes and based 
on a real understanding of historical fact. 

This is a journalist’s book, but it is not to be 
confused with the general run of its kind. Mr. 
Gibney, who knows the language and has 
obviously made_a deep study of every aspect of 
the national life, has produced the most informa- 
tive assessment of the Japanese character that 
has so far appeared. 


Shelley: The Last Phase. By Ivan Roe. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

Best Mary: Selected Letters of Mary 
Shelley. Edited by Muriel Spark and 
Derek Stanford. Wingate. 15s. 


In Shelley: The Last Phase Mr. Roe has given 
a detailed biographical study of the closing 
months of Shelley’s life; and around this he has 
grouped some general critical considerations of 
Shelley’s life and work. The result is a rather 
curiously planned book. The main story is about 
the fortunes of the Shelley family in the spring 
and summer of 1822, but we are continually 
harking back to earlier periods in the poet’s 
history. The method has its advantages. The 
general outline of Shelley’s life is so well known, 
and since the appearance of Professor Newman 
Ivey White’s biography, so well documented, 
that there can be no point in re-telling the 
whole story; but from the vantage point of the 
last phase we can look back to some of the key 
points in the earlier story. Mr. Roe surveys in 
this way the supposed crisis in Shelley’s rela- 
tions with Mary in 1818, and the involved tale 
about ‘this Neapolitan daughter. For this last 
Shelley mystery he also suggests a reasonable 
explanation. There is little that is new in all this, 
but it is competent and interesting; and Mr. Roe 
contributes a fresh first-hand acquaintance with 
the scenes of Shelley’s Italian sojourn. 

On the critical side the book is rather weaker. 
There is a chapter on Petrarch’s influence on 
Shelley—a neglected subject which is well worth 
bringing to light; but it is rather vaguely and 
tenuously developed, and the examples quoted 
are not always very compelling. In other places 
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Once censored 


Long suppressed 


Now reconstructed 


THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE STORY 


by RUPERT FURNEAUX 


Brings to light what contem- 
porary observers knew and 
wrote about the life of Jesus 
Christ. of which the Gospel 
story has long been the only 
publicly known version 


This book is written for the intelligent 
man who, while accepting the ethical 
principles of Christianity, finds diff- 
culty in accepting Christian dogma. It 
has been written by a man who wished 
to find out the truth for himself and is~ 
offered in all sincerity, not as an 
attack on the Christian religion, but 
as a reconstruction of the true story 
of the life of Jesus Christ as proved by 
contemporary writings. 
232pp., Demy 8vo., S8pp. 
2 maps. 
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MANIFEST 
DESTINY 


by BRIAN CONNELL 


A Study in five profiles of the 
rise and influence of the 
Mountbatten family 
whose characteristics will now be 
transmitted to our future sovereigns 
through the marriage of Princess 
Elizabeth to Philip Mountbatten. 

The five profiles cover 
PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG 
Str ERNEST CASSEL 
EARL MOUNTBATTEN 
COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN 
H.R.H. the DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


240pp., Demy 8vo., 16pp. illus. 15]- net 


FRENCH THOUGHT 
IN THE 18th 
CENTURY 


Introductory essay by 
GEOFFREY BRERETON 


The essential writings of DIDEROT, 
presented by Edouard Herriot, 
ROUSSEAU, presented by Romain 
Rolland, and VOLTAIRE, presented 
by André Maurois. The writings of 
Rousseau and Voltaire have previously 
been published in the Living Thoughts 
Library as separate volumes, but the 
writings of Diderot appear in this 
form for the first time. The intro- 
ductory essay links the philosophy of 
the three and expounds the funda- 
mental achievements of the century’s 
philosophers. 


44Spp., Demy 8vo. 12/6 net 
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This warm, friendly persona] subscription to our letters 
to friends conveys also a message of truth and honesty. 
It is strange that these words are not used more often in 
business. Yet how appropriate they are, especially in 
such a relationship as must exist when the Bank is 
appointed as Executor or Trustee. 

Hence it is that more and more use is being made of 
the Bank’s services as Executor and Trustee as 
realisation is growing that the holder of such offices 
must combine an intimate and personal approach, with 
experience and continuity. 

The Manager of any of our branches will be glad to 
supply information and to hand you a copy of our 
Executor and Trustee pamphlet. 


MARTINS BANK 


- Limited 
TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, HEAD OFFICE: 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 


Branches of the Department at 


80, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
43, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2. 


16, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
28-30, Park Row, Leeds, 1. 
9, Highgate, Kendal. 


TOTAL ASSETS (as at 30th June, 1953) = - - £347,975,315 


24, Grey Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
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The Policy 
for Children 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOK Ss 


All new Books available on 

day of publication. Second- 

hand and rare Books on 

every subject. Stock of over 
3 million volumes, 


£12 a year invested for a child, 
if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 
£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


Subscriptions taken for 
British and overseas 
magazines; and we have a 
first-class Postal Library— 
write for details, 


at age 25 


Boyles Sihaces Repls or £399 down, or a life policy 
Gramophone lIecords, f $1 086 ith fi 
Stationery, Music, or : wi prolits 


Handicraft Materials. 


Ask for details for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (Thurs 9-7) 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court 
Road Station 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(founded 1762) 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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PATRICK 


HAMILTON 


“Mr. Stimpson and 


Mr. Gorse 


*“Mr. Stimpson and Mr. Gorse so 
enthralled me that I dreaded reaching 
itsend. Ofall our novelists Mr. Hamilton 
is best at catching every nuance of 
income, place, street name and accent 


of middle-class life in the “home 
counties’.” 
JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph) 
12s. 6d. 


THE. RISE. OF 7 TALE 


WOMAN DOCTOR 
Storming the Citadel 
E. Moberly Bell 
“Miss: Moberly Bell-has a splendid 


theme and handles it with charm and 
efficiency. Her book is an invaluable 
digest but its tone is delightfully easy 
and human.” 

Liverpool Daily Post 


Illus. 185. 
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GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


EXTERNAL 
MIGRATION 


by N. H. CARRIER, M.A., 
and J. R. JEFFERY, 

A study of available statistics 
providing a broad picture of 
migration as affecting the United 
Kingdom since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century: 

8s. 6d. (8s. 11d.) 


COLONTAL 
TERRITORIES 


Reports of events and develop- 
ments in the affairs of the British 
Colonial and Protected Terri- 
tories during the period April 
1952 to March 1953 

5s. (5s. 3d.) 


(Cmd. 8856) 
SCOTLAND - 
TODAY 


by WILLIAM M. BALLANTINE 

An illustrated booklet providing 
a unique and brilliant record 
of life and work in modern 


Scotland 
3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, and Sale 
Offices in London, Edinburgh, 
Manchester, 


Birmingham, Cardiff, 


Bristol and Belfast or through any 
bookseller 


Mr. Roe seems to be defending Shelley against 
a host of misconceptions which are surely not 
entertained by anyone. This leads him to protest 
‘too much. The nineteenth-century sentimentalis- 
ing of Shelley was indeed tiresome; but it was 
hardly more untrue than Mr. Roe’s attempt 

‘to present him as ‘a virile person, subtly 

_ humorous as only a master of language can be’. 
This is a pity, for Mr. Roe has both knowledge 
and enthusiasm; a little more method and critical 

rigour would have made this a much better 
_ book. What we need now is not a defence of 
‘Shelley; and certainly no more attacks; but a 
io study that-can reconcile the personal fineness 
with the pathological insensitiveness of which he 
was sometimes capable; the intellectual and poetic 
_ power with the diffuseness and sentimentality 
which is also present. For this we need a clearer 
distinction between biography and criticism and 
a more judicial attitude towards both than we 
find in this pleasant but discursive book. 
That somewhat unpopular figure Mary Shelley 
comes out consistently well from Mr. Roe’s 
study; and that impression will be confirmed by 
My Best Mary, a new selection from her letters. 
A justifiable sympathy for Harriet has probably 
led to a rather less justifiable dislike of Mary; 
and this has been intensified by dislike of her 
editorial methods. In many minds she probably 
lives as an intolerable free-love prig. Material 

- about her life is scattered, and some of it has 

become available only fairly recently; a selection 
from ther letters then is very welcome. One of 
the present editors, Miss Muriel Spark, pub- 
lished a study of Mary Shelley two years ago, 
and the letters form a useful addition to it. To 
those accustomed to the conventional picture 
there will be some surprises—particularly the 
strange letters written to Hogg in 1815. The 
volume is well edited; there is enough annota- 
tion and not too much; and the more puzzling 
factors of Mary Shelley’s life are discussed in a 
fair and discerning introduction. 
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‘William of Orange and the English 
Opposition, 1672-4. By K. H. D. Haley. 
Oxford. 25s. 


This book, based on research in Beolish and 

Dutch sources, is a careful and well-documented 

study of the ‘fifth column’ activities of 

William’s emissaries and spies in England during 

the third Anglo-Dutch war. It is one of the 
_ few monographs for this period in which exten- 
sive use is made of- the archives at The Hague. 
Briefly, the situation described in the book was 
‘this: Charles, in terms of the unholy Treaty of 
Dover, had combined with Louis XIV in a war 
against Holland; and in England that war, unlike 
the previous Anglo-Dutch wars, was unpopular 
mainly because we were raised with an aggres- 
sive Catholic monarch against a Protestant 
republic. William of Orange, then only twenty- 
~ two, led the Dutch resistance against the French 
dictator and, in his isolation, he naturally sought 
to break up the coalition ranged against him. 
Accordingly, he sent to England a succession 
/ of agents, whose mission it was to influence 
opinion against the war and, if possible, to 
- transform his royal uncle from an enemy into an 
ally. This they tried to do by intrigues with 
prominent statesmen, and possibly even by 
bribery of members of the House of Commons, 
though on this point the author has to suspend 
judgment. The most notable of these agents was 
Pierre Dumoulin who, in the opinion of Mr. 
Haley, and he may well be right, was the author 
and not merely the translator of England’s 
Appeal from the private Cabal at Whitehall— 
which showed how the European designs of 
Louis were assisted by the underhand Catholic 
influences at Charles’ court. Dumoulin was one 
of a series of Huguenots, which includes Bayle 
and Jurieu, whose activities helped later in the 
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century to create some cohesion among those 
nations which combined to resist Versailles. 

The upshot was that, after somewhat in- 
effective hostilities, Charles backed out of the 
war and became neutral. It has usually been held 
that this step may be attributed to the king’s 
political instinct, which prompted him when to 
stop; and the opposition in the Commons 
clearly indicated that this point had been 
reached. Mr. Haley attributes an important share 
in this result to the activities of these Dutch 
agents and spies, but his arguments do not 
always carry conviction, and he credits them 
with a greater degree of intelligence than 
the long and frequent extracts from their 
despatches would appear to justify. William of 
Orange had many virtues, of which tact was 
not one; and his uncle is more likely to have 
been antagonised by these naive and clumsy 
attempts to make him change .his_ policy, 
attempts hitherto veiled in an obscurity which, 
on the whole, appears well deserved. Mr. Haley’s 
book, based on an intimate knowledge of the 
period, much of it drawn from material little 
known in this country, gives one the impression 
of a contribution to a learned journal expanded 
into a book. But the technique of these two is not 
the same; for, while long quotations from 
original sources may be welcomed by specialist 
readers of historical journals, the same quota- 
tions elsewhere may appear tedious. 


faughan Williams. By Perey M. Young. 


Dobson. 18s. 


For his study of Vaughan Williams, published © 


in 1950, the late Hubert Foss had the good 
fortune to be presented by the composer with 
a chapter of revealing, and delightfully humor- 
ous, autobiography. Such a gift could not be 
repeated, nor emulated, and Dr. Young wisely 
contents himself, in his first chapter (which he 
calls ‘Background ’) with underlining the great 
part folk song has played in the life and work 
of Vaughan Williams, and drawing attention to 
the lesser but important way in which he has been 
influenced by plainsong. The author considers 
that the artistic conception and, in particular, 
the Epilogue of the Sixth Symphony ‘grew from 
the visionary interpretation of plainsong’. 

Foss’ chapters about Vaughan Williams’ 
music, generously garnished with literary allu- 
sions and quotations, were eminently readable 
but not alwa'ys, in the immediate sense, musically 
informing. Dr. Young, on the other hand, firmly 
but circumspectly grasps the nettle of technical 
analysis (as indeed his book, one of a series on 
contemporary composers edited by Scott 
Goddard, obliges him to do) and has the advan- 
tage over Koss of being able to draw on a large 
number of musical illustrations in the course of 
his journey through the whole of the composer’s 
output. But both authors write with such affec- 
tion for and understanding of the music that 
their accounts may well be considered comple- 
mentary. 

It is a pity that Dr. Young has not been 
able to free his style of the involved sentences 
that cropped up rather too frequently in his 
otherwise excellent book on Handel, in the 
“Master Musician’ series, and one has not to 
read far before coming across a coagulation of 
words that do their best to conceal a simple 
meaning. The acid test, however, of a book which 
takes the reader through the whole of a man’s 
work is whether it vitally awakens or deepens 
interest in that work, and from this test Dr. 
Young’s book emerges successfully. He ends his 
last chapter with the words, ‘It is possible not to 
like the music of Vaughan Williams, this being a 
matter of taste: it is impossible not to respect 
it’. The author may rest assured that he has 
done a great deal to carry the reader beyond 
respect. 
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He prints an abridgement of Vaughan 
Williams’ lecture on English Folk Songs in an 
appendix and in another one provides a useful 
and well arranged list of works. 


The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923. 
Volume III. By E. H. Carr. 
Maemillan. 36s. 


In this third and last volume of his study of the 
Bolshevik revolution Mr. Carr has, by an -extra- 
ordinary feat of intellectual detachment, 
managed to view the outside world as it pre- 
sented itself to the rulers in Moscow after their 
seizure of power. His achievement is the more 
remarkable since no Soviet historian has under- 
taken any serious analysis of the foreign policy 
of his country. Mr. Carr proceeds from the 
necessary assumption that the actions of the 
Soviet government must make sense not in 
Whitehall but in the Kremlin. -To make’ sense 
does not rule out error, but it does at least make 
errors comprehensible, and we are given an in- 
telligible and brilliantly reasoned account of the 
origins, direction, and course of the policies— 
official, unofficial, and secret—pursued towards 
other countries in the early years of the Soviet 
regime. 

From the outset the new rulers were con- 
cerned, as every government must be, with the 
security and power of the country whose 
destinies were in their charge. Their mere exist- 
ence as a government made them the custodians 
of Russian interests. But in a sense which is not 
strictly true of any constitutional government, 
they identified these interests with their own 
survival as a revolutionary regime, and it was 
because they believed that the fate of the regime 
depended on successful revolution elsewhere that 
their policy appeared at first to pursue other than 
merely national ends. Their primary error was 
the belief that this revolution was imminent, an 
error deriving from their utter inability to under- 
stand the character of the labour movement in 
western countries and its integration into ‘ bour- 
geois’ society. In pre-revolutionary Russia every 
strike had political significance, every expression 
of discontent was potentially insurrectionary, and 
the loose articulation of the social structure had 
enabled a small and determined group to impose 
their rule. Lenin and his colleagues never under- 
stood why ‘ reformism’ claimed the allegiance of 
the workers in the west, and attributed it to the 
“corruption of the labour aristocracy’ and the 
treachery of their leaders. Arguments by analogy 
from Russia to western Europe were basically 
false and continually led them astray (Lenin on 
one occasion described the councils of action in 
Britain as Soviets under another name). The 
alleged conflict between the revolutionary masses 
and their counter-revolutionary leaders was ad- 
vanced to explain the failure of the revolution to 
materialise, and the remedy was sought in the 
creation of communist parties on the Bolshevik 
model. 

Very largely, then, this is a history of the early 
years of the Communist International and the 
national communist parties. Obscure, confused, 
and complex as their beginnings were, it is a 
lucid and sharply etched picture which emerges, 
of an organisation at odds with itself, riddled by 
conflicts, condemned to impotence by the in- 
compatibility of its avowed aims, and paralysed 
by the unchallenged supremacy of its Russian 
members. The strands of Soviet domestic and 
foreign policy, and of Comintern and communist 
party activities, are interwoven with the utmost 
mastery, almost concealing the immense re- 
search which has gone into the work. The whole 
Story is intensely interesting, and much of it is 
told for the first time. 

One aspect of the Comintern receives rather 
less prominence than it deserves. The entire his- 
tory of that body can without any gross distor- 
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tion be interpreted as an attempt to discredit, 
defame, ant disrupt the labour organisations 
which would not accept communist leadership. 
This was consistent both with Soviet Russia’s 
foreign policy in the ordinary sense of the term, 
which was largely preoccupied with Germany, 
where the social democrats were the party most 
anxious for a western orientation, and with its 
revolutionary aim of ‘capturing’ the working 
classes. 

In foreign as in domestic affairs the change 
came in the spring of 1921 with the fiasco of 
the ‘March action’ in Germany and the con- 
clusion of treaties with Britain and Poland. But 
though it was a change in emphasis only—‘ the 
pursuit of world revolution was not abandoned 
under the new dispensation, just as the pursuit 
of national interest had never been absent under 
the old ’—it was this which gave the Comintern 
its equivocal character, and suggested the crucial 
and embarrassing question whether Moscow was 
more interested in the overthrow of capitalist 
governments or in coming to terms with them. 
Mr. Carr argues that world revolution, like war 
communism, ‘ was in fact imposed on the regime 
not so much by doctrinal-orthodoxy as by the 
desperate plight of the civil war’. The terms of 
the argument might be reversed: world revolu- 
tion was the professed goal of the Bolshevik 
leaders, and their first efforts at normal diplo- 
matic intercourse a temporary expedient. The 
ambiguity in Soviet policy followed from the 
combination of the two policies. This dual aspect 
of Moscow’s external relations—a theme which 
is pursued throughout the book—involved them 
in a dilemma which was resolved only verbally 
by the argument that the two were not incon- 
sistent, that the maintenance and consolidation 
of Soviet power could not conflict with the pro- 
gress of the proletarian revolution in other 
countries, that, on the contrary, the two were 
inseparable. In fact, there was never any question 
as to which took priority, and docility came to 
be the most highly valued characteristic of com- 
munist party leaders outside Russia. 

The realities of the Russian situation were 
forced on the Soviet government during the 
peace negotiations with Germany at Brest- 
Litovsk; it was there that they came to recognise 
“the pragmatic value of the divisions in the 
enemy camp’, and from this it was only a short 
step to the conscious exploitation of ‘ capitalist 
contradictions’ as an asset of Soviet foreign 
policy. The history of that policy, in the east as 
well as the west (the Russian mission in Asia was 
as easy to express in Bolshevik as in imperialist 
terms), is traced with a wealth of detail which 
displays Mr. Carr’s unrivalled gift for reducing 
shapeless mountains of raw material to coherent 
order. The sources used here are far richer and 
more varied than in the earlier volumes, and 
make it so much the more readable and round. 
Nothing on this scale has been attempted before. 
It is all there; or nearly all. What is missing is 
the sense of crisis, of a world at stake. The myth 
of the revolution, which still survives as a potent 
force, whether attractive or odious, was estab- 
lished in those early years, but the hopes and 
fears and illusions of which it was largely com- 
pounded come only dimly to life under Mr. 
Carr’s rigorously objective hand. 


Nottinghamshire 
By Christopher Marsden. Hale. 18s. 
Derbyshire. By Nikolaus Pevsner. 
Penguin Books. 4s. 6d. 
The ‘County Books’, the series to which Mr. 
Marsden has contributed his account of 
Nottinghamshire, are, one gath=rs, not intended 
to be guide books, nor are they history books. 
They embody the reflections of devotees as they 
pass through the counties of their choice. The 
project is therefore a risky one; so many de- 
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votees are such awful bores. In Mr. Marsden, 
however, the publishers have picked a winner. 
He is just the kind of companion one would like 
to have sitting next one in the car. He takes 
us to all the most interesting places in the city 
of Nottingham, in the Vale of Belvoir, along 
the Trent as it turns north, across to the Byron 
and Lawrence country, through the Dukeries 
and up to Blyth and the Yorkshire border. His 
route can easily be followed, so that in fact his 
book is useful as a guide book; his historical 
anecdotes make his conversation entertaining-as 
we pass from place to place. The illustrations 
are admirable. 

Mr. Marsden pays tribute to Professor Pevs- 
ner’s book on Nottinghamshire in the ‘ Build- 
ings of England’ series, and now Professor 
Pevsner has made us further indebted to him 
for a book on the neighbouring county of 
Derbyshire. As usual it is the best possible guide, 
detailed, informative, and witty. It is indispen- 
sable for visitors to Derby and to the great 
houses of Chatsworth, Haddon, Hardwick, 
Bolsover, and Keddlestone. 


Shadow of Eros;.a Biographical and 


Critical Study of the Life and Works’ 


of Sir Alfred Gilbert. By Adrian Bury. 
Dropmore Press. 63s. 


‘The finest and indispensable quality in an 
artist’, says Mr. Bury, ‘is reverence’. A 
comedian or an historian might disagree; but 
the statement embodies a certain amount of 
truth. It is equally true that a thoroughly 
reverent attitude has its dangers and that a 
critical spirit has its uses. Mr. Bury’s biography 
—a work of great piety—may serve to illustrate 
this point; so may the career of his hero. 

Mr. Bury has, undoubtedly, attempted to tell 
the truth as he perceives it; he has even 
attempted to give his portrait solidity by the 
addition of a few light shadows—lovable faults 
that save Sir Alfred from a condition of com- 
pletely flat perfection. But to write in a spirit 
of boundless admiration and yet to make the 
subject of one’s eulogy solid, real, and convinc- 
ing, is a literary undertaking of the utmost 
difficulty. Mr. Bury is unequal to the task, and 
very few biographers could have succeeded 
where he has failed. Sir Alfred begins to emerge 
as a real person when he is allowed to speak for 
himself (though it may be doubted whether the 
extracts from his writings and conversation have 
been judiciously chosen); for the rest he seems 
hardly to exist as a person. As a sculptor he is 
more easily discernible; his work is by no means 
inconspicuous and the photographs, although 
remarkably poor, do give some notion of his less 
well-known attempts. 

To his biographer it seems that Gilbert was 
“a truly great artist, one of the greatest England 
has produced’. To many critics it must rather 
appear that he was an artist of vast abilities 
who, nevertheless, failed almost completely. Of 
these vast abilities photographs of his early work 
leave little doubt. But his subsequent failure 
seems equally apparent. His work is indeed in- 
formed by a deep spirit of reverence, but that 
which he reveres seems hardly worthy of his 
gifts. Uncritically he accepts that which, at best, 
is obvious and at worst is vulgar. Invited to 
Sandringham to design a tomb for the Duke of 
Clarence he writes home almost as Mr. Collins 
might have written home from Rosings and, 
when the monument. was at last completed, the 
same aweful feeling is preserved. The first model 
has indeed a certain grandeur; but the com- 
pleted work perfectly expresses the mawkish 
sentimentality of a nation luxuriating in its own 
grief. The thing has a ponderous, vast, and ex- 
pensive air, around the tomb is set an intricate 
screen of elaborately symbolical figures, a very 
wilderness of wriggling metal work, from which 
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an angel, like a hiker caught in a thicket, 
struggles ineffectually to rise. (It must, in fair- 


ness, be said that Mr. Bury has used a photo- — 


graph taken from a very unfortunate angle.) The 
details of the screen show, even more clearly 
than the general design, the nature of the 
aesthetic malady with which Gilbert was in- 
fected by his epoch. The distortion of natural 
forms, the art nouveau striving for weird and 
fanciful effects, allows the sculptor to indulge his 
whims tothe full. There is a complete absence 
of discipline. The result is meaningless shapes 


which have neither the strength of architecture 


nor the coherence of nature, forms which have s 
in truth much in common with that ‘ perforated — : 


stone’ and those ‘bits of maltreated iron and 
wire’ which, when used by contemporary sculp- 
tors, so much displease Mr. Bury. 

As with the modern constructivists and. ab- 
stractionists, so with the work of Gilbert one 
feels that Nature has been abandoned in a wist- 
ful, almost religious, yearning to express vague 
and sentimental notions. In both cases the effect 
has been achieved at the expense of sound 
modelling and good design, in both cases the 
underlying notion seems trivial in itself and dis- 
astrous in its effects. The final impression left 
by this book is both moving and instructive. We 
are shown a sculptor working with patience, in- 
dustry, power, and sincerity somehow to tran- 
slate into concrete terms ideal notions which are 
fundamentally second rate. Reverence is no 
doubt an excellent thing, but it should be be- 
stowed with care. 


Studies in Medieval History. Edited 
by Geoffrey Barraclough. Vol. VII: 
an Introduction to the Adminis- 
trative History of Medieval England. 
By S. B. Chrimes. 

Blackwell. 27s. 6d. 


“The purpose of the present study’, writes its 
author, ‘is to digest, put into perspective, and in 
some measure to interpret. . . the results of other 
and more expert scholars’ researches’ 
benefit of those daunted by the bulky originals; 
and this on the whole fairly states what has been 
achieved. Mr. Chrimes ranges from the rudimen- 
tary administration of early Anglo-Saxon kings 
to the deposition of Richard II, merely adding 
an epilogue to carry the story as far as Thomas 
Cromwell's reforms. He seems to have missed 
nothing of importance in the dispersed literature 
of his subject. His proportions, the emphasis on 
the reign of Edward II and the tail-off at 1399, 
recall those of Tout. But he is no sedulous dis- 
ciple of the Manchester School and his conclu- 
sions often differ widely—and for the better 
—from those arrived at by the pioneers. If the 
promised perspectives are rarely startling, the 
interpretations are never strained. 

It may be thought that Mr. Chrimes has not 
always carried digestion far enough. Certainly 
many pages of this short, though expensive, book 
are strewn with large gobbets of quotation. This 
gives it at times something of the character of an 
anthology, the most telling passages from a mass 
of books and articles strung together on a thread 
of careful summary. The method has much to 
commend it: misrepresentation is avoided and 
the flavour of the originals faithfully conveyed. 
But if the result is a thoroughly useful manual, 
it is also a rather depressing one. The student 
will find the information predigested, but scarcely 
palatable. The truth is that such a subject needs 
to be enlivened by a great deal more literary art 
than is to be found here. The author’s prose 
lacks wings; his didactic intention is unassisted 
by humour, wit, or fancy; the dust of the files 
too often invades his pages. For all his admir- 
able tact and perseverence he has written a pain- 
fully dull book. 
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Sky High 


AGAINST A WAGNERIAN BACKCLOTH of moun- 
__tainous clouds the sound and fury of the great 
_ R.A.F. fly-past at Odiham came bursting out 
_of our sets like a protest from the gods. The 
pictures showed us the squadrons involved in a 
monster mathematical exercise set to Olympian 
music. The precision was terrible; so also was 
the solemnity at the heart of it. On the ground, 
row after row of machines looking like whales 
washed up, with the Queen inspecting them, 
_ shown to us at what seemed close range when 
in fact she was sometimes a quarter of a mile 
away—this by the use of a new instrument 

_of inquisitiveness known as the eighty-inch lens. 
After the eighty-inch lens, no doubt, the hun- 
dred-inch lens; and privacy will be sent reeling 
still further into the unrecognisable perspective 
. of the latest optical marvel. Soon it maybe 
_ thought politic that the Queen should be given 
a respite from the television cameras. No one 
would consider that unfair, and most of us 
would join in paying tribute to her imperturb- 
able bearing as the most stared-at human being 


% ete oops 2 i s - 
The Sherpa Tensing, G.M., demonstrating the open-circuit 
_ oxygen apparatus used in climbing to the summit of 
t+ in the programme ‘Everest Conquered’, on 


: / Eyer 
a J uly 14. In the centre is Colonel ‘Sir John Hunt 
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of our time. Watching from afar, one 
incidentally wondered how many of those 
on the spot knew that in that small Hamp- 
shire market town is rooted a family which 
has notably assisted the progress of aviation 
in this country, the Harmsworths. Few 
recent Outdoor events have supplied our 
screens with a more satisfying succession 
of well-composed pictures. With nature’s 
grandiloquent assistance, more than one of 
them had the masterpiece touch, the work, 
I assume, of an élite camera corps. 
Another lot of good pictures came to 
us from the sky over Barry, where local 
Territorial paratroops did a _ practice 
‘drop’ into the sea and filled our screens 
with boys’ serial-story excitements, com- 
plete with dashing rescue launches and the 
possibility of imminent mishap. An ex- 
pository preface by a colonel with one of 
those upper-class Cockney accents was fol- 
lowed by much deft conjectural word- 
spinning by the commentator, Alun 
Williams, while someone was deciding 
whether the strength of the wind would 
allow the jump to be safely done. When 
presently there came an affirmative signal, 
we had a thrilling, close look at men step- 
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The Spanish Riding School of Vienna rehearsing their Lipizzan stallions in preparation for the 
International Horse Show, Their final rehearsal was televised at the White City on July 19 


ping into the void, the camera keeping well on 
its marks despite a quarter-gale or more. The 
result was enjoyable television, for a reason which 
I fear may have had precious little to do with 
the welfare of the chaps on the job. ‘I say, 
suppose his parachute doesn’t open!’ ‘ Look, 
there he is—hitting the water—now!’ And so 
on, making the amnual television-cum-sound 
tribute of £2 seem worth while, after all (a satis- 
faction killed almost stone dead by two sub- 
sequent programmes which, as they are not in 
mv critical province, I forbear to name). 

The Searchlight Tattoo at the White City was 
not a success for television because the spectacle 
presented to us consisted too much of sweeping 
giant shadows that might have been cast by 
an offstage windmill. The actualities of the arena 
rarely reached us, and the scrupulously repro- 
duced Bruneval raid was blurred into a charade. 
of figures running in a twilight which was 
doubtless realistic but defeated the drama for 
us viewers. In its other O.B.—outside broadcast- 
ing—commitments of the week, television was, 
so to say, more at home. The cameras at Ascot 
were almost hilarious in their play over the 
scene, and although my viewing was -cosmically 
interrupted I went on enjoying the occasion 
with. the amiably instructive help of. Peter 


a As seen by the viewer (left to right): at the RJA.F, Review—Her Majesty the Queen seen in closé up from a distance of a quarter of a mile by means of the 
new, eighty-inch telephoto lens; and Lincoln bombers during the fly-past. Two shots from ‘ Wales Between the Elizabeths’—Janet Glyn-Jones in national 


costume, and a craftsman weaving a laundry basket 


Dimmock and Clive Graham. The telerecording 
of the races. shown at night, gave us the essential 
spectacle all over again, but on*terms which 
could have affronted Daguerre, so poor in parts 
was the quality. 

These telerecordings have their uses, but at 
Present it is possible to expect too much from 
them. No doubt improvement will come. This 
one of the Ascot racing grossly distorted Peter 
Dimmock’s face. By way of complicating judg- 
ment, the telerecording of the motor racing at 
Silverstone on the same day contained not a 
hint of libel. Raymond Baxter, the commentator 
there, kept a uniformly good level of voice 
despite the infuriating noise of the engines as 
they swept by. Pictorially, there was monotony 
in the sight of the cars careering round and 
round the track, but of the success of the tele- 
vising there can be no doubt, especially in that 
moment which produced a spill that might have 
ended in calamity and, praise be, did not. 

Two programmes from Wales invited comment. 
Pictures and talk from the National Folk 
Museum at St. Fagan’s made an agreeable half- 
hour of information presented entertainingly. 
“The Voice of the People’, from Caernarvon, 
had more important questions to discuss than the 
virtues of famous film stars as husbands, but it 
was reassuring to discover that Welsh women do 
nor think Gregory impeccable. 

REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 
“Dead Donkey’ 


BLESSED WITH HEALTH AND MOBILITY, I do not 
crave television on Sunday afternoons. Were I 
laid on a bed of pain and left to fume about 
the cost of the hire-purchase payments, I might 
think differently. But in any case I should feel 
little exhilarated at the prospect of waiting for 
anything, which was not meant for children, 
until eight o’clock, and then find myself served 
up once again with ‘Why?’ On sound radio it 
was a common cause of complaint that there 
seemed to be so little ‘sense of occasion’. One 
failed to feel the pulses race at the prospect of 
a thrilling revival of a restoration comedy or 
a stimulating repeat of ‘ Yellow Sands’. 

But on television there “is—perhaps° still 
because of novelty or scarcity value—only too 
much sense of occasion. As the magic ‘hour 
draws near, blinds are lowered, the streets empty, 
the pubs are deserted; and lo, at a touch of the 
switch, there it is: Brenda Bruce as W. J. 
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Scene from ‘Frankie and Johnny’ on July 17: Jane Morgan as Frankie 

and Walter Crisham as Johnny. Left: ‘The Quatermass Experiment’, on 

July 18, with (left) Reginald Tate as Professor Bernard Quatermass, head of 

the British Experimental Rocket Group, and Isabel Dean as Judith Carroon, 
chief assistant to Quatermass 


Brown’s Mummy answering the sort of silly 
question which only the most expendable child 
asks and only the most irritating parent regales 
us with in public. The end, the nadir, the ne plus 
ultra of -fatuity; and forty minutes of acute 
embarrassment ringing around this jewel set in 
a silver sea, this England; Our annoyance is 
exacerbated by the lack of anything good else- 
where, either before or after. An utterly fatuous 
book, film, play, or even acquaintance, one can 
simply avoid in the normal run of life. But tele- 
vision, like those horrid 3-D films, hurls things 
at us. One cannot duck, switch off, and say ‘Ah 
well, someone may be enjoying it somewhere’, 
which was the attitude of refuge I adopted when 
I had to listen professionally to the Light Pro- 
gramme. 

But, peace. I have been flogging a dead 
donkey. As these words were being written 
‘Why?’ was being decently smothered. Requies- 
cat. Its place will be taken by ‘Down You Go’, 
another parlour game on which the fierce light 
of a Sunday evening must now beat, let us hope 
not too cruelly. But the problem remains, at least 
in principle: a single programme and a restricted 
viewing time throws on to many television 
programmes a weight which they would never 
have to bear if they could be tucked away among 
the careless hours devoted to children, house- 
wives, and other odd classes of the community. 
If the whole nation must play the same parlour 
game, it has got to be a pretty good one. Is out- 
and-out competition abhorrent? Otherwise, what 
better than a series of famous pictures for us 
to guess at; and let the first ten correct lists sent 
in to Lime Grove win, if not a prize, at least 
an ‘appearance’, with perhaps a public quiz- 
zing of the know-alls by a team of eminent 
ignoramuses. 

One has been hard put to it to find much 
enjoyment this week; if one discounts ‘ Anasta- 
sia’, that is to say. This play, which had a 
repeat on Thursday, and a profitable repeat if I 
hear aright, depends on suspense and curiosity 
about an idea, not on a study of character; it 
is not a play one could possibly wish to see twice. 
Perhaps the serial ‘ The Quatermass Experiment’ 
is going to turn up trumps. The first instalment 
went off like the rocket it celebrates, but when a 
serial is, exceptionally, good rather than poor, 


- I am cussed enough a customer to feel irritated 


that we are not given larger doses, or indeed 
the whole thing at a go; instead of being treated 
like children who are allowed to read for half- 
an-hour before going to bed. Reginald Tate, 


Duncan Lamont, and Isabel Dean, however, are 
going to be watched by many pairs of young 
eyes. One would have to be very crusty not to 
be a little stirred by the project of a journey to 
the moon. 

‘Frankie and Johnny’ was a repeat of a 
former success and proved to have dated in two 
years. The blurb in Radio Times made some 
large claims for it and invoked the names of 
Dumas fils and Puccini, not without some justi- 
fication. The old American ballad is a genuine 
folk afticle, without the embarrassment that im- 
plies: 7.e., it goes its humble folksy way, without 
the suggestion of schoolmasters in flowered 
braces dancing Sellenger’s Round which the 
adjective sometimes conjures up. Spike Hughes’ 
musical weavings around the basic theme, the 
idea of a pub pianist as bard, the illustrations 
provided by Christian Simpson, were all com- 
mendable. But the treatment seems slight for this 
year of grace: in the first days of television, yes, 
but not in 1953. Also it went on too long (it 
should end with the shooting)—the-sort of extra 
five minutes which in the healthy world of 
commercial theatre would be enough to set the 
gallery booing. Viewers, denied the solace of 
booing, groan inwardly and harbour a faint 
grudge. | Sr ay 

Of ‘ The Duenna’ I hope to write more fully 
next week, perhaps. This Sheridan-and-soda 
operetta was a favourite following in the wake 
of Nigel Playfair’s ‘Beggar’s Opera’. Well, 
times change. In general, if we are to be exposed 
to the daintinesses of Soap Advertisement 
eighteenth-century-ism, it had better be in a 
better musical cause. But much of it, in a 
humble, school-play 
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Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Rockets and Squibs 


RADIO-DRAMA on the evening of Coronation Day 
had stiff competition. It was hardly a good time 
to broadcast a version of a Peacock novel (last- 
ing two hours and twenty minutes), though— 
personally and smugly—I remember this with 
pleasure. I do not know what the listening 
figures were for ‘ Gryll Grange’ on the night of 
June 2; many who would have been at their 
sets must have perceived a ‘divided duty’, and 
spent half the evening either at a window 


s 


style, was pretty. Jane. 
Wenham looked charming and sang delightfully. - 


_ Grange. 
delightfully, got the corks out with a popping 


_ searching for the glow of distant fireworks, or 
in the garden, ready to try a rocket or two 


‘themselves. Last Sunday night the production 
(Third) returned -in peace. Peacock was able to 


touch off his own verbal fireworks: a pyro- 


technic display in slow motion, with the most 
dignified of catherine-wheels and the gentlest of 
golden rain. For some ‘ Gryll Grange’ means 
Dr. Opimian. Nobody can tire of the dear 
pedant who begins with a dissertation on Jeru- 
salem artichokes. He ends the night by giving 
the cue for a salvo of champagne-corks that 
marks a nine-couple wedding in and about the 
Peter Duval Smith, who produced 


gurgle that reminded me—with fireworks on the 
brain—of a distant ‘ swoosh’ of Roman candles. 

The play rests upon its verbal manner. Various 
persons ‘form a decided partiality for each 
other ’. Nothing else happens; but the wit always 
crackles: these speakers could apply the match. 
I liked Esmé Percy’s Opimian as he observed, 
in a library-and-cellar voice that reminded one 
of half-calf bindings and excellent Madeira, ‘I 
have no wish to expedite communication with 
the. Americans’.-Mr. Percy’s relishing sagacity, 
the mild precision of Paul Scofield’s young 
scholar with seven handmaids ‘ christened after 
the key of A minor’, and Arthur Young’s 
hospitable Gregory Gryll, helped—among much 


_ else—to animate this fortunate area of the New 


Forest as Peacock desired it to be animated. 
There was a rich bloom on the voice of the 
narrator, Denys Blakelock. Z 

James McFarlan’s feature (Home), called 
“West Point Painter’, began roughly about the 
time that Peacock published ‘Gryll Grange’. 
The painter was James McNeill Whistler; we 
travelled with him conscientiously on the usual 
journey through the decades. ‘Allow me to 
introduce Mr. Oscar Wilde’; ‘Good evening, 
Mr. Swinburne’; here were the names (George 
du Maurier and so on), and here the appro- 
priate fireworks—among them, of course, the 
rocket streaking over Cremorne during the 
Nocturne in black-and-gold that so enraged 
Ruskin. The trial scene was the most radio- 
active passage. In life I should have wished, 
above all; to have listened to Whistler as he 
painted Carlyle, and to Carlyle as he was being 
painted: I can hardly believe that the radio- 
script had the ripe flavour of this occasion. Sam 
Wanamaker carried off the ‘ batterfly’ with the 
sting; and Marjorie Westbury had so contagious 
a laugh, as a sort of newspaper-reading Chorus, 
that I found myself laughing back. It was 
another Peter Duval Smith production, noisy 
and indeterminate at ffirst, but quickly 
strengthening in outline. 

Few of the squibs in ‘ Variety Playhouse ’ 
(Home) fizzed off excitingly. It was, indeed, a 
waste of talent. Dora Bryan, who has a voice 
that twangs and pouts, could have made some- 


thing of the young woman who sat right in the . 


front stalls at the ballet and couldn’t hear a 
word. But she had little else to say. Ballet seemed 
to be a favourite topic. Jimmy O’Dea, in his 
hint-of-stout tones, got down to it later in the 
programme, without, alas, finding a good line. 


- Things were far brisker in ‘ Welcome to Welk- 


ham’ (Light), which, in spite of its title, had a 
nice curl of craziness and some rightly idiotic 


- telephone-talks. Brian Reece was there with his 


springy voice, and—since we are fond of 
analogies this week—Wallas Eaton, with a voice 
now like the squeaking of wainscot-mice, now 
like night-wind rustling the bracken. (I am 
sorry not to specify the exact time of night.) 
Back to fireworks—of a kind—in ‘ Come Live 
With Me’ (Home). They were apparent only 


in the performance of Nan Munro as_a prima 
donna. Her inflections, sparkling and spurting, 

helped us to get through a play too laboriously 
‘worked’: its authors wind up the plot so 
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desperately that we expect the mainspring to 
snap at anv moment. A feature, ‘ The Next in 
Greatness * (Third) plodded. If Michael Hordern 
had not been present to lift this study of a great 
public servant, Sir Charles Napier, it might 
have been glum, though it was agreeable to be 
reminded of Napier’s alleged message—Punch- 
born—‘ Peccavi (I have Sind)’. Not many flashes 
elsewhere in a sober programme that could have 
been fretted with golden fire. We did not expect 
fireworks in the sinister Brighton of Graham 
Greene’s ‘ Brighton Rock’, competently managed 
in a new version (Home). The town looked 
innocent enough when I was there one day last 
week—but I laughed harshly and disbelievingly. 
J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
A Tattle of Talkers 


NO DOUBT THERE IS a reason, biological, psycho- 
logical, or even astrological, why talks should 
come so fast and thick in the middle of July. I 
listened to twelve last week (and that was by 
no means all of them), and now I am faced by 
the baffling problem of discussing all or most 
of them in a single article. Fortunately for me 


I am not called upon to decide whether Isaiah - 


Berlin on the subject of history was better than 
Evan Williams on the planting of tea in Assam, 
or if the Rev. Bruno Scott James on the subject 
of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, whose letters he 
has recently edited, was superior or inferior to 
Maxwell Knight on the subject of British 
lizards. My job is not to discriminate between 
subjects but to decide whether each subject was 
well presented, well written, and well delivered. 

The broadcasts which combined all three of 
these virtues were, as it happened, the first two 
I heard—John Lehmann’s ‘ Cyprus: Invitation 
to Exiles’, and James Kirkup’s ‘ Unacknow- 
ledged Legislators’. Mr. Lehmann both writes 
and broadcasts extremely well, and in this talk 
he gave a memorable impression of Cyprus, 
which he has recently visited, by means of a 
skilful blend of the island’s extraordinarily varied 
history, its present life, and a series of brilliantly 


‘described scenes. Mr. Kirkup, a fourth ‘ repre- 


sentative of the Queen’s generation’ and a poet, 
gave in the course of his talk an account of a 
successful heart operation at which he was a 
spectator. It was a skilful and fascinating piece 
of description, in which he recorded not only 
each step in the operation but his own changing 
reactions to the experience. His various states 
of mind were analogous, he said, to those that 
follow each other when he is composing a poem 
—the initial excitement followed by the cold, 
unimpassioned mental labour, and so on. It 
was a striking talk, admirably written and well 
delivered. : 

Maxwell Knight’s talk, which came next in 
order, had a simple theme, ‘ British Lizards’, 
of which there are only three varieties, the third 
being, as I was surprised to learn, the blind- 
worm or slow-worm which, so far from being 
blind, has, as I myself have noticed, a pair of 
very beautiful eyes, and, as Mr. Knight added, is 
not a worm and not very slow either. Mr. 
Knight has a pleasant, leisurely, intimate broad- 
casting style. His talk followed well on the 
attractive talk in the previous week called ‘ The 
Personality of Snakes’, by J. M. Carstairs, on 
snakes in India and ‘the various superstitions 
with which the natives regard them. 

While. listening to the Rev. Bruno Scott 
James’ impressive word-portrait of St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, I felt that I was missing much 
of the colour, and now and then even of the 
drawing of the pioture, because this was a 
broadcast and not a lecture; in other words 
because I could not see the. speaker. In one 
whose voice is so quiet, restrained, and un- 
emotional in tone, a gesture or a change of 
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facial expression may convey the humour, 
force, and other qualities which are present in 
the text but absent from the voice. But Father 
Scott James was invisible and occasionally 
difficult to hear, and this impaired my appre- 
ciation of his talk. I was aware of this handicap 
of the blind listener also when listening to Isaiah 
Berlin’s revised version: of his first Auguste 
Comte Memorial Lecture given last May at the 
London School of Economics. Mr. Berlin pelts 
his absent listeners unmercifully with handfuls 
of words, at least nine or ten of them to the 
sentence. Present in the flesh, no doubt he would 
hold us, like the Ancient Mariner, with his 
glittering eye, but in his absence his sheep have 
to do their own shepherding along these wind- 
ing sentences and the strain is considerable, 
the more so last week that the talk lasted an 
hour. That with teeth clenched and grimly 
sweating I listened right through to the final 
salvo is sufficient evidence of my absorption in 
what Mr. Berlin was saying. 

Evan Williams and Desmond Carolan each 
gave the kind of talk which, when style and 
delivery are reasonably good, I seldom fail to 
enjoy: I mean a talk about a craft, job, or way 
of life of which I know nothing. From Mr. 
Williams discoursing on ‘Tea Planting in 
Assam’, I learned a number of curious and 
interesting facts about tea, and Mr. Carolan’s 
lively account of life on a Hull trawler on 
Arctic fishing grounds was richly worth hearing. 
One of the duties of a wireless operator on a 
trawler is, strange to say, to boil cods’ livers, 
and Mr. Carolan’s account of some of the 
technical hitches involved in this unsavoury 
job was exceedingly realistic. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
Regional Dishes for Lunch 


PREOCCUPATION WITH the major events of the 
evening must not distract attention altogether 
from the immense and jncessant day-time activi- 
ties of the Music Department of the B.B C. Any 
day of the week good programmes are provided 
for those who wish for music in the late morn- 
ing or early afternoon. The times are rather 
inconvenient to my own arrangements and I 
don’t feel a great urge to listen to music in the 
middle of the day. But these programmes must 
presumably have a large audience, else they 
would not continue, and duty is duty: so I 
have been sampling them. 

The programme given by the B.B.C. Welsh 
Orchestra consisting of Rossini’s Overture to 
‘The Silken Ladder’, Mozart’s Clarinet Con- 
certo, and Haydn’s ‘L’Imperiale’ Symphony 
may be taken as typical of the Home Service 
programmes—nothing particularly hackneyed 
and nothing difficult or recondite. The orches- 
tra’s performance under Rae Jenkins was excel- 
lent and had nothing of the routine slackness 
which one might expect to find at an off-hour 
when sophisticated ears.might be supposed to be 
otherwise engaged. 

The Light Programme in its series ‘Concert 
Hour’ is naturally a little less solemn but still 
gives an important work in each programme. 
The Midland Light Orchestra, which shares this 
series with the other regional orchestras, included 
Mozart’s ‘Coronation’ Concerto with that ex- 
cellent Mozart-player, Nina Milkina, as the 
soloist, in théir programme last Thursday. If 
the accompanying lacked the last refinements of 
expression, to match the soloist’s, it was still 
good enough to make the performance enjoyable. 
What was really fine was the quality of string- 
tone in Dag Wiren’s ‘ Serenade’, an attractive 
work which only deteriorates into commonplace 
at the end. The solid pure tone here produced 
would have done credit to more famous 
orchestras. 
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There is a good choir in the service of the 
Midlands, too, which could be heard in the 
Third Programme in a concert of unaccom- 
panied music directed by David Willcocks. Be- 
sides Bach’s Motet ‘Come, Jesu, come’, they 
sang Julius Harrison’s new liturgical Mass and 
a motet by Arnold Cooke. Tone and balance 
were good, and intonation was kept well. up to 
pitch through these sizeable works. Harrison’s 
Mass is, as its title indicates, intended for use 
in church, but it was worth hearing for its 
own sake. Its themes are beautiful and are 
worked with a hand skilled at choral composi- 
tion, and, though the style is traditional, the 
composer manages to keep his music fresh and 
unhackneyed. Arnold Cooke’s ‘ Lord, Thou hast 
been our refuge’ was another good example of 
modern church music jn the established tradition. 

That evening, later, I heard on records the 


Suk’s Symphony No. 1 


HERE must be many music-lovers of 

the older generation who can remember 

Josef Suk, for he was for forty years a 

member of the Czech Quartet which 
reached the zenith of its fame in the second 
decade of this century, and gave such brilliant 
interpretations in this country and abroad of 
the chamber-music repertory, and not least of 
Smetana’s and Dvorak’s works. Suk was to be 
seen at the desk of the second violin, where he 
brought to his colleagues the inestimable gifts of 
his discerning mind and superlative technique 
and where he took pride in subordinating him- 
self to the unity of the ensemble. 

This kindly, genial man, with his rugged 
features and firmly knit figure, made a host of 
friends over here, and it is natural that he 
should be remembered chiefly as a violinist and 
composer of music for strings. His Serenade for 
strings and ‘Meditation on the chorale St. 
Wenceslaus’ for string orchestra are well known, 
and there are his string quartets, his trio; quar- 
tet, and quintet for piano and strings, and his 
light pieces for violin and piano. But it is seldom 
realised that Suk’s output was varied and con- 
siderable, and among his many attributes he had 
an instinctive feeling for the orchestra. 

By temperament and upbringing this Czech 
composer was typical of his native tradition. 
His father was a schoolmaster musician, who 
played the organ brilliantly and sang hymns 
with an ardour that thrilled his young son. For 
generations men of his kind had been helping in 
their selfless way to make the Czech musical 
tradition what it is today. At eleven years of 
age Josef entered the Prague Conservatoire 
where he studied the violin under Benevic and 
composition under Dvorak. A warm friendship ° 
grew up between Dvorak and his youthful pupil, 
and later Suk’s relations with his teacher be- 
came even more intimate, for he married 
Dvorak’s daughter, Otilie. By this tie he was 
inevitably bound even more closely to his coun- 
try’s tradition, and in his maturity he was to 
become Rector of the Prague Conservatoire. 

With Dvorak’s mantle falling so clearly upon 
him, Suk might quite easily have been over- 
whelmed by the older man’s personality, but this 
did not happen; from the first he showed defi- 
nite tendencies of his own. Many features and 
qualities he shares with Dvorak, but he brought 
to Czech music a sonority that was unrivalled 
and the turns he gave to his melody and har- 
mony were highly original. This sonority is 
remarkable in the early Serenade for strings, 
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voice of Elena Gerhardt singing two songs of 
which she was the supreme interpreter in my 
experience—Schubert’s ‘Gretchen am _ Spinn- 
rade’ and Brahms’ ‘Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer’. The recording of-the Schubert 
song, made though it must have been many years 
ago, since Paula Hegner was the accompanist, 
faithfully conveyed the wonderful dramatic thrill 
which, by sheer colouring of the voice, Mme. 
Gerhardt got into the climax of the song. And 
how lovely was the cantabile phrasing of the 
Brahms! It is sad that, so far as performance 
goes, one must write in the past tense of this 
great artist, still happily among us. 

We need not, however, altogether repine for 
the past when we have a singer like Sena Jurinac 
to give us that intense pleasure, unique in music, 
of a beautiful voice perfectly ‘ placed’ and the 
obedient instrument of its owner. It is not going 


Josef Suk 


By GRAHAM CARRITT 


JULY 23 1953. 


too far to say that Mme. Jurinac’s performance 
as the Composer in the prologue to ‘ Ariadne’ i 

one of those rare experiences which one can lay 
up in the memory, as patterns for future judg- 
ment, beside such things as Destinn’s Aida (she 
had, with all respect to my televiewing colleague, 
no ‘ yowl’ when I heard her forty years ago), 
certain phrases of Melba’s, Lehmann’s Mar- 
schallin, and those songs of Gerhardt’s. And to 
this perfection in Strauss she added the 
Mozartian perfection of her Fiordiligi, an un- 
surpassable performance both as sheer singing 
and as dramatic interpretation. Her colleagues 
in the performance could not, perhaps, shine as 
brightly, but all were good and the ensembles, so 
important and so ravishing to the ear, were fully 
up to Glyndebourne’s high standard for this 
opera. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


in E will be broadcast at 6.20 p.m. on Wednesday, July 29 (Third) 


which possesses wonderful richness of colour 
and shows great individuality jn the five orches- 
tral parts; the general effect is both clear-cut and 
luminous. This pointed the way to Suk’s further 
development, which revealed him as a born 
orchestrator with an instinctive feeling for the 
capacities of each instrument and the blending 
of the instruments combined. The First Sym- 
phony (1899) is an outstanding work of his 
early years, though possibly the violin ‘ Fan- 
taisie’ (1903) is even more individual, permeated 
by that passionate restlessness which seems to 
express the terrible fears Suk felt that his intense 
married happiness could not last. The sym- 
phonic poem ‘Prague’ (1904) also reveals a 
warm lyricism, which came from Suk’s love for 
Otilie, together with mysterious visions, some- 
times frightening, sometimes bizarre, that seem 
like presentiments of sorrows to come. And 
come they did, for in 1904 Suk lost his father- 
in-law and, fourteen months later, his wife. 
These tragedies are recalled in Suk’s deeply- 
felt Second Symphony, ‘ Asrael’, written in 
memory of his two loved ones, and the Czechs 
often allege that this was the turning-point in 
the composer’s life; formerly his music had been 
descriptive, but now it became psychological. 
But actually, at all periods of his life, Suk wrote 
music of a descriptive nature. Under the influ- 
ence of the romantic poet Zeyer, he composed 
his * Fairy-Tale Suite’ and incidental music to 
“Under the Apple-Tree’. Later, he wrote the 
symphonic poems ‘A Summer _ Tale’, 
‘Maturity’, and ‘Epilogue’, and some choral 
works, all of which obviously had certain pro- 
grammatic associations. But for the most part 
Suk’s music is not inspired by literary ideas, or 
scenery or historical incidents like Smetana’s. It 
is highly imaginative and colourful, impelled by 
life’s experiences and events, but essentially 
spontaneous and instinctive, while based upon 
the absolute ideal of beauty in sound. Suk was 
by nature a traditionalist whose musical evolu- 
tion happened almost unconsciously, and he was 
thus in direct contrast to his contemporary 
Vitéslav Novak, the founder and revolutionary 
leader of the modern school. Suk’s early and 
later works differ much more in depth of feeling 
and subtlety than in anything else. His love for 
Otilie is sublimated in his maturity to a more 
comprehensive love of humanity, his former 
fears and pessimism are transformed into a 
resignation and faith that have stood the test of 
time. A comparison between his piano works 
Op. 7 and Op. 30, ‘ Things lived and dreamed ’, 


shows this very clearly. Here are the same feel- 
ings of love, pathos, humour, and geniality, but 
how much deeper a note is struck in the later 
work! 

Although Suk’s First Symphony in E was 
written when he was only twenty-five and there- 
fore clearly belongs to his early period, it dis- 
plays complete mastery of the orchestra and is 
particularly interesting as revealing the very 
features of temperament and style te which 
reference has already been made. In the opening 
movement the first climax is built up on a brisk 
march-like theme that possesses much of the 
vigour and exuberance evident in Dvorak’s 
music; indeed, the rhythmic patterns are extra- 
ordinarily like his. The expressive melody that 
follows, poco tranquillo, announced on the 
clarinet, is, however, typical of Suk’s distinctive 
manner, in which he gives a surprising turn 
to his themes; it is difficult to decide whether 
the tonality is B major or minor, and the har- 
monies are equally surprising. 

The second movement intricately combines 
national and personal elements and recalls other 
slow movements in Czech music, where the 
musician expresses contrasted moods of happiness 
and grief, exaltation and despair, with impas- 
sioned eloquence. To this genre belong the 
second movements of Dvorak’s Second and 
Fourth Symphonies and the third of Smetana’s 
quartet ‘From My Life’. Suk starts with a 
simple, appealing melody which, despite its in- 
genuous character, accepts a flattened sixth in its 
course, and after some florid repetition creates 
an exciting middle section, marked by sudden 
passionate outbursts; the music is deeply felt, a 
striking compound of faith and fear, and a 
mirror of the man himself. 

The third movement, in the nature of a 
Scherzo and Trio, obviously gives Suk the 
opportunity to display his humour and amusing 
originality, and the short rhythmic phrases, 
reiterated in true Slavonic style, and a daringly 
dissonant pedal-point for the double-basses with- 
in the opening bars, contribute to this end. Later, 
this vivacious music is followed by a more 
melodic period of tranquil character. 

Similar changes of ‘tempo’ are outstanding 
features in the final movement, ferocious cli- 
maxes of intense rhythmic vitality contrasting 
strongly with calmer and gentler passages, but 
the whole movement is conceived on nobler and 
more grandiose lines, thus bringing to an im- 
pressive close a symphony that is remarkable 
for its life and colour and abundant humanity. 


_ MAKING TOUGH MEAT TENDER 


Be IS INEVITABLE that occasionally some of 
our supplies of meat are of inferior quality, 
and the problem is how to make the best 
use of this type when it comes our way. So I 
am going to suggest a few ways of cooking 
second-rate méat—ways that can make it taste 
extremely good. The trouble is that with age 
the connective tissue in meat develops: in cook- 
ing it becomes gelatinous. Certain methods, such 
is roasting and frying, tend to harden this 
gelatin and render it indigestible, but4moist heat 
softens and to a great extent dissolves it, so the 
obvious methods to employ are the moist 
methods, the two best being stewing and braising. 

Stewing, as you know, means cooking long 
and slowly in a small quantity of liquid. In this 
way the toughest meats may be made tender 
and digestible, and savoury, but the secret 
is long, slow cooking. The other excellent method 
is braising. In braising, the meat is placed on a 
bed of vegetables and herbs, and is cooked in 
the savoury steam coming from them. 

Another method of making meat tender is the 
addition of a little vinegar. Acid also tends to 
dissolve gelatin, therefore soaking the meat in a 
little vinegar is most helpful, besides giving a 
piguant flavour. 

_ .. One of the best savoury stews is Exeter stew. 

It is most suitable for tough meat and for 
pieces such as shin of beef. Briefly, it means 
cutting the meat into pieces, soaking it in a 
tablespoon or so of vinegar for about an hour, 
then simmering it in an onion-flavoured gravy 
for 3 hours, and adding some savoury dump- 
lings. Another good way-of dealing with tough 
meat is to curry it. 

Braising is a method I often use. It is equally 
suitable for small pieces, such as chops, or a 
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whole joint, and I recommend you to try it, if 
you have a doubtful-looking joint. You start 
off by putting the meat in the oven as for 
roasting, adding a sprinkle of pepper, <calt, and 
flour, and leaving it for just ten to fifteen 
minutes to brown. While it is browning, cut up 
the vegetables, carrot, turnip, and onion in 
fairly Jarge pieces. Fry these brown, drain them, 
put them in a deep pan just big enough to take 
the joint, add a bunch of herbs (parsley, thyme, 
bayleaf), and then put the meat on top. Pour 
over about 3 tablespoons of dry cider, or, better 
still, red or white wine, and an equal quantity 
of bone stock. There should be only sufficient 
liquid just to cover the vegetables. Season and 
cover closely. Simmer very gently for 3-34 
hours. When cooked, drain off the liquid, skim 
off the fat, and reduce this gravy a little by boil- 
ing it. This tends to thicken it. Taste it for 
seasoning. 

You perhaps think I am extravagant in sug- 
gesting wine, but a half bottle costs about 3s. 9d., 
and if you re-cork it, it will last a few weeks 
for cooking purposes. If you try wine, I am sure 
you will find the result justifies the expenditure, 
for wine has much the same softening effect 
as vinegar and pays for itself when you consider 
that you can choose the cheaper type of joint, 
knowing how good the result is going to be. 

ANN HARDY 


A QUICK POTATO DISH 
Cut the potatoes in thin slices and sprinkle each 
layer of potato with a little flour before 
pouring in some milk. (The flour will stop the 
milk curdling, as it so often does, thus spoiling 
the look of the dish.) Bake the potatoes until they 
are nicely brown. You can add other things to 
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Housewife 


the potato layers—pieces of bacon or sausage, 
grated cheese or finely minced onion, or flakes 
of cooked fish. 

AMBROSE HEATH 


Notes on Contributors 


CHARLES A. FISHER (page 171): Lecturer in 
Geography, University College, Leicester; 
formerly Senior Research Officer, Institute of 
Colonial Studies, Oxford University; was for 
three and a half years a prisoner of war im 
the hands of the Japanese after the fall of 
Singapore 

Sm Epwarp Bovriz, Bart. (page 177): MP. 
(Unionist) for the Handsworth Division of 
Birmingham since 1950; Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for Defence since 1952 

G. A. STEVEN, D.Sc. (page 135): on the staff of 
the Marine Laboratory, Plymouth 

N. S. MarsH (page 137): Lecturer in English 
Law, Oxford University; Praelector in Juris- 
prudence and Estates Bursar, University 
College, Oxford 

CHRISTOPHER Hii (page 142): Lecturer in 
Modern History, Oxford University; author 
of Lenin and the Russian Revolution and 
(with Edmund Dell) The Good Old Cause; 
editor of The English Revolution 1640 

Rev. Bruno Scott JAmeEs (page 144): Roman 
Catholic priest; editor of The Letters of St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux 

PaTRIC DICKINSON (page 146): poet; author of 
The Sailing Race, A Round of Golf Courses, 
The Stone in the Midst and Other Poems, 
etc.; awarded a ‘Blue’ for golf in 1935 at 
Cambridge University 
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Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 
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Ate eM ents ene teenenes AEE EERE AEM EEE eA LETTER ETTETE ETON EEA E EEE E EERO EEE A AD 


Square Routes. 


By Jayphanx 


Book tokens, 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, July 30 


Along each of the five square routes commencing at 
A, E, F, J and Q, and continuing clockwise, is to 
be entered a chain of numbers, cach pair of which 
consists of a number followed immediately by _the 
square root of that number. At each junction in the 
chain there is 2m overlap of one digit, except at 
the ends of the chains in squares E, F, and J. In 
the outermost and innermost squares the chains are 


* complete 


The numbers of digits in successive square roots 
are as follows: 


Route A: 6, 5, 4; Route E: 5, 4, 3; Reute F: 
4, 3, 2; Route J: 3, 2; Route Q: 2. 
CLUES 


(The letters denote the initial and final squares of 
each number) 


1. QZ = UV—6 
2. RiS = ab—18 


3. 3Zm = PM+21 = de—36 
4. ds = PY42 = gh—2 ~~ 
5. DG = ep+1 = fq—2 

6. BK = CL—i 

7. HI = NM 

8. XW = ST+1 

9. kj is prime 


Solution of No. 1.210 


Across Lights- 
Absence makes 
Down Light if 


siasm, 14, pla mbago, pieba 
Hess; she cat. 17. Sorrow; # 
1%. nangdog hugged 26. carnes 
short. 


statemcmt. 
lL. horoscope; 


Prizewinners: ist prze: Mrs J. M. Mernagh 
(Bath); 2nd prize: Mss A. M. George (Glou- 
cester); 3rd prize: H R. Millis (London, N.20) 


CROSSWORD RULES —Enuries should be on the printed 
diagram and envelopes coma mng them should b= 2dcressed 


to the Editor of Tue Listrnen, Broadcast nz Hoo, 
Lomion, W.1, and should b> marked * Crossnond ttm the 
left-hand top corner. In all matt re connected wits the 
crosswords the Editer’s decison is final. 
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Study at Home 


for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have, 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “tinto residence" or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases, two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled thousands of men and women to 
obtain Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries, Write for PROSPECTUS 
to C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
oS 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post— 
the Regent Institute way. Many students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the Effective 
English Course is the best investment they 
have ever made.~ The tuition is so planned 
that you make noticeable progress within a few 
hours. 

Post this advertisement to-day to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. Y/391A), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8—enclosing a 24d. stamp 
—for an interesting 15-Minute Test (with key) 
and “Word Mastery" (the prospectus)— 
without obligation. 


Ordinary 
Writing at 
Shorthand 

Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 
writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first hour of 
study.. Much used as a practical time- 
saver by busy executives and profes- 
sional people. Can be typed or written 
at 100-120 words per minute. Ordinary 
matter averages only two letters per 
word, and Speedwords can be used for 
all languages. Completely learned in 8 
lessons needing only 20 hours study. 
Warmly commended by G. Bernard 
Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by August 23 


Less than one hour a day fascinating 
spare time study will give you mastery 
of all the rules of streamlined Dutton 
Shorthand by Atigust 23 if you act 
promptly. There is then nothing new 
to learn and regular practice builds up 
speeds to 150-200 words a minute. 
Thousands have made good with 
Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, easy to 
write, easy to read. 


FREE Test Lesson 


Tear out this advt. send it with name and 
address and 23d. stamp for full details 
and free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students. 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N. 16, 


_ 92-93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 


THE LISTENER 


Seger & 


TANKERS 
AND TEXTILES 


Qe is the Proteus of 
minerals — changing its 
form, shape and very charac- 
ter under the wizardry of 
petroleum chemists. It kills 
insects in your-garden and 
pain at your dentist’s. It 
clothes you and colours your 
clothes, for oil is one of the 
raw materials of synthetic textiles and of many textile dyes. 


To cope with the demand for oil, the British Tanker Company, 
shipping subsidiary of Anglo-Iranian, is expanding its already 
great fleet. The s.s. British Sailor, shown here, went into 
service in time for the recent Coronation Fleet Review. A 
carrying capacity of 32,000 tons makes her the biggest tanker 
under the British flag. 


Twelve more of these giants are building or on order to bring 
oil to the BP refineries where it will be processed for use in 
industry, agriculture, transport and ordinary homes all over 
the world. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE 
ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 


whose products include BP SUPER — to Banish Pinking 


JULN LS Ee: 


GENERAL 


CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


By means of this Certificate entrance to London 
University is primarily effected and thus, taken 
undercertain specified conditions, it constitutes the 
first step to gaining a London Univ. Degree, which 
is possible without residence. If complying with 
certain stipulations, it can exempt from various 
Professional Prelim. exams. Moreover, if offered 
in four or five subjects at the Ordinary Level, the 
Certificate provides satisfactory evidence of good 
general education. U.C.C., founded 1887, ‘pre= 
pares students for the Ordinary and Advanced 
Levels of London, Oxford, Cambridge, Norther, 
etc. Moderate fees; instalments if desired, 


sk PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
°° .2 
University 


Correspondence College 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


——— WANTED — — —- 


Shorthand-typists are required for well-paid posts | 
everywhere. Pitman’s Shorthand plus the highly 
successful Pitman method of tuition will make you 


the person who gets the well-paid job. 


General Certificate of Education is of vital im- 
portance to you if you have ambition. The Pitman 
Home Study Course will guarantee you success in 
the examination ahd qualify you for a better job. 


| 

| Other Courses include Accountancy: Art: Book- 
keeping: Foreign Languages: Typewriting: Wireless 

| Engineering: Short Story Writing. 

I 


are unlimited in preparing the best courses at the 
mostmoderate fees. Easy payment scheme; lending 
library facilities in Great Britain; proficiency 
diploma awarded at completion of course, 


FREE prospectus for any of these courses may be 
obtained by cutting out the advertisement and 
ticking the course in which you are interested. 
Write your name and full address clearly, and post 
1 in unsealed envelope bearing 14d. stamp to: 


PITMAN 


CORRESPONDE NCE COLLEGE 
296 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey 


6 | 2 
ECONOMIC DIGEST 


(MONTHLY) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
ltnigu’g olvsonied alia by ped Rice | 
i 
] 
| 
| 
1 


will keep you informed of 
many important items you 
are liable to miss in the 
modern avalanche of articles, 
reports, - lectures, memoranda 


Free specimen copy 


with pleasure 


The Secretary, Economic Research 
Council, 18 South St., London, W.1 


(GROsvenor 4581) 


IT’S EASY TO TALK 


ina Foreign Language 
with 

MARLBOROUGH’S 

Self-Taught PHRASE BOOKS 


They provide words and phrases in 

a wide range of subjects together 

with the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION 


IDEALFOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 3/6 each 


Write for list E. to the publishers: 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd , Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W. 10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, TH& LisTeNeR, Broadcasting House, X 
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